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THE ‘‘PARTITURA AMOROSA”’ OF JEAN DE SAVOIE 


By D. W. Rosertson, JR. 
Princeton University 


Unfortunately only a small part of the purely literary work 
produced in the cirele of Philippe de Vitry has been preserved. 
Among the few surviving poems is a Latin partitura by Jean de 
Savoie which develops the quaestio: 

An diligi debeat ocius 
Cupidinis experta jacula 
Sua pridem succensa facula, 


Vel penitus in ejus artibus 
Inexperta, ceteris paribus ?2 


The respondent decides in favor of the inexperienced virgin, con- 


trary to the judgment of the proponent. After some argument 
the two agree to place their quarrel before Philippe de Vitry, who 
renders a decision to the effect that ‘‘verus amans’’ should choose 
the virgin. The poem is addressed to Jean Campion, a chaplain of 
the cathedral of Tournai; and the sender was Jean de Savoie, 
‘‘eanonicus Sancti Benedicti Parisiensis et secretarius notarius 


1 We miss especially the work of Philippe de Vitry, who was known as the 
foremost of French poets. See A. Piaget, ‘‘Le Chapel des Fleurs de Lis,’’ 
Romania, xxvit (1898), 55-92, where the ‘‘Chapel’* and the ‘‘Dit de Franc 
Gontier’’ are printed; A. Coville, ‘‘Philippe de Vitry, notes biographiques,’’ 
Romania, ux (1933), 520-547; E. Pognon, ‘‘Ballades mythologiques de Jean 
de Le Mote, Philippe de Vitry, Jean Campion,’’ Hwmanisme et Renaissance, V 
(1938), 385-417; ‘‘De noveau sur Philippe de Vitry et ses amis,’’ ibid., vI 
(1939), 48-55. Perhaps the most distinguished member of the group was Pierre 
Bersuire, who, like Philippe, was a friend of Petrarch. Much of his work 
survives. See F. Ghisalberti, ‘‘L’Ovidius moralizatus di Pierre Bersuire,’’ 
Studi romanzi, xxtut (1933), esp. pp. 15-25; J. Engels, Etudes sur L’Ovide 
moralisé (Groningen, 1945), 23 ff. Bersuire commented on Ovid and the Bible, 
compiled an encyclopedia of moralized natural history and a Scriptural or 
exegetical dictionary, and translated Livy into French. On Jean de Le Mote, 
see Sister M. Aquiline Pety, La voie d’enfer et de paradis . .. by Jehan de 
Le Mote, (Washington, D. C., 1940), pp. 2-13. 

2The text is printed by Pognon, ‘‘De noveau sur Philippe de Vitry,’’ pp. 
53-55. 
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Palatii.’’* Although the tone of the poem is obviously light and 
humorous, the particular question involved is a rather odd one 
for these clerical gentlemen to be considering, even as a_ joke. 
Perhaps, however, the joke may have involved a certain amount 
of wit in addition to its superficial ribaldry. In other words, 
the humanists of the fourteenth century may not have been above 
ereating what Rabelais called Sileni. 

A clue to this possibility is afforded by the language of the 
second response to tine question (Il. 35-40) : 

Nam virginis delectabilius 

Spirat odor atque fragrantius, 

Et redolet quam rosa premula [sic] 

Quemadmodum et fumi virgula 

Que ascendit ex aromatibus 

Per desertum miris odoribus. 
The last three lines reflect Cant. 3.6: Quae est ista quae ascendit per 
desertum sicut virgula fumi ex aromatibus myrrhae et turis et uni- 
versi pulveris pigmentarii? Pierre Bersuire, who like Jean de Savoie, 
was a friend of Phillipe de Vitry,‘ observes concerning the Serip- 
tural fumus: ‘‘Iste est igitur quidam moralis fumus, qui est lauda- 
bilis & virtuosus.’’> To determine how this is true, we must con- 
sult a commentary on the Canticum. After the middle of the 
twelfth century it became fashionable to substitute ‘‘Maria’’ for 
‘*Eeclesia’’ as the sponsa in the Canticum, so that the respondent 
in the poem suggests a reference to the Blessed Virgin and her 
virtues rather than to the hypothetical maiden of little amorous 
experience. A typical interpretation of the verse quoted is afforded 
by Cardinal Jean Halgrin d’Abbeville: 

Ascendit siquidem beata Virgo.... Ascendit per desertum, id est per 
mundum, quem pro deserto habuit; nam contemnens mundum et ejus con- 
cupiscentias, spiritualibus adhaesit deliciis. Ascendit autem sicut virgula, 
propter rectitudinem intentionis et operis, propter gratiam humilitatis, propter 
perseverantiae soliditatem, propter extenuationem carnis suae.... Ez aro- 
matibus .... Beata énim Virgo omnium virtutum odore profudit Ecclesiam ; 


ipsa enimn habuit omnia aromata virtutum. Per myrrham .. . signatur jejun- 
ium, et aliae carnis macerationes. Per thus suavis odoris, orationum fragrantia 


* Quoted by Pognon, ‘‘Ballades mythologiques,’’ p. 404. 


* See the introductory remarks to the Ovidius moralizatus, ed. Ghisalberti, 
p. 89, where Bersuire expresses his indebtedness for certain moralizations in 
French verse given him by ‘‘magister Philippus de Vitriaco vir utique excel- 
lentis ingenii, moralis philosophie et historiarum antiquarnm zelator precipuus, 
et in cunctis mathematis factis eruditus.’’ 


5 Repertorium, (Venice, 1583), u, 156. 
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designatur. Per universum pulverem aromatum . . . designantur omnes vir- 
tutes conditae patientia et humilitate.® 

The use of odor to signify virtue or its good influence was very 
old and quite conventional at the time the poem was written,’ 
although it could also convey related concepts. Bersuire begins 
his discussion of the subject by suggesting three meanings which 
are (implicitly) anagogical, allegorical, and tropological varia- 
tions of a single theme: ‘‘Cum odor aliquando sumatur pro coe- 
lestis gloriae suavitate & fragrantia, aliquando pro bona fama 
& nominis redolentia, aliquando pro virtutum sanctitate et 
gratia ....’’® When the respondent in the poem maintains that 
the virgin he has in mind is more fragrant than the new rose, 
like a pillar of smoke from aromatic spices, he means that the 
Blessed Virgin, burning with celestial love, is a better mistress 
than a young lady experienced in the works of Venus, ‘‘sua pridem 
succensa facula.’’ A classic example of a new rose of the kind 
here rejected is, incidentally, afforded by the little bud in the 
Roman de la rose, who eventually succumbs after Venus has ap- 
plied her torch. 

The poem is not without suggestions which look forward to this 
ambiguity between the question intended by the proponent and 
the answer developed by the respondent. In the first line the 
respondent is addressed as a man ‘‘Ulixea fulgens facundia.’’ On 
the surface, the ‘‘facundia’’ of Ulysses is exactly the kind of elo- 
quence needed by a successful hunter of the doves or rabbits of 
Venus. Ovid recommends it, or pretends to recommend it, above 
the advantage of physical beauty itself (Ars. am. 2. 121-124) : 

Nee levis ingenuas pectus coluisse per artes 
Cura sit et linguas edidicisse duas; 


Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus, Ulixes 
Et tamen aequoreas torsit amore deas. 


6 PL, ccvi, 361. This commentary was completed in 1233. Its influence is 
attested by the fact that it was printed in 1521 by Jodicus Badius Ascensius 
at Paris. For further substantiation of the ideas expressed in it, however, we 
may refer to Alanus de Insulis, In Cant., PL, ccx, 74-75: ‘‘Bene quasi virgula 
fumi, quia gracilis et delicata, quia divinis extenuata disciplinis, et concremata 
intus in holocaustum incendio pii amoris et desiderio charitatis. Ut virgula, 
inquit, fwmi ex aromatibus; nimirum quia multis erat repletum virtutum 
odoribus. ’’ 

7 The pattern of Jean d’Abbeville’s discussion is evident in St. Gregory’s 
treatment of the same verse, PL, Lxx1x, 504-505, although Gregory applies it 
to Ecclesia. For the odor, cf. Gregory, Hom. in Ezech., PL, uxxvi, 830; Morala, 
PL, uxxvi, 775; Rabanus, PL, cvm, 589-590. The spiritual odor is sometimes, 
as it is in the last of these references, the odor of spiritual flowers. 

8 Repertorium, 1, 617. 
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The ‘‘linguas duas’’ may have conveyed to medieval readers of 
Ovid an idea very much like that in Virgil’s ‘‘ Tyriosque bilingues,’’ 
rather than an admonition to learn Greek as well as Latin. In any 
event, Ovid tells the story of Ulysses’ departure from Calypso. 
And in the Remedia amoris (249 ff.) we find him again departing, 
this time from Circe. Medieval commentators found Ulysses’ elo- 
quence to be directed against love rather than an instrument for 
its attainment. Thus, according to Arnulf of Orléans, Ulysses 
used his eloquence to free his companions of the love induced by 
Ciree.* Bersuire describes Ulysses as a ‘‘vir justus & prudens.”’ 
When his men came to Circe’s island she offered them a ‘‘pocu- 
lum’’ whose drink changed them into beasts. One interpretation, 
Bersuire tells us, makes Circe the Devil and her drink ‘‘mundi 
prosperitas vel deliciarum ebrietas vel malarum concupiscentiarum 
voluptas: que qui biberint fiunt porci.’*° He compares Circe’s 
cup with the calicem vini furoris of Ier. 25. 15 and with the 
calyx aureus Babylon of Ier 51.7. Ulysses wisely disdains this 
eup. The expression ‘‘Ulixea . . . facundia’’ thus affords an in- 
teresting example of aequivocatio," for it can mean either (1) 
that kind of eloquence desirable in amorous pursuit, or (2) wise 
eloquence which is used to discourage fleshly love. In the poem 
the proponent evidently has the first meaning in mind, but the 
respondent proceeds to demonstrate eloquence of the second 
variety.” 

®F. Ghisalberti, Arnolfo d’Orléans, (Milan, 1932), p. 227. A fourteenth 
century annotator, quoted by Ghisalberti in a note, observes, ‘‘In rei veritate 
Circe erat meretrix pulcherrima que mutabat homines s. suos amatores.... 
Ipsa vero non mutavit Ulixem quia ipse habebat florem sibi datum a Mercurio 
qui flos dicitur moly. Per Ulixem intelligitur sapiens. Per florem qui dicitur 
moly eloquencia intelligitur. Qui bene dicitur dari a Mercurio quia ipse deus 
eloquencie. Moly dicitur habere nigram radicem quia illa que proponunt 
sapientes nigra sunt et obscura donec veniant ad conclusionem.’’ 

10 The quotations from Bersuire’s account of Ulysses and Circe are from 
Metamorphosis Ovidiana (Paris, 1515), Lib. xiv. In his article in Stud 
romanzi Ghisalberti does not set out to print a complete text. He does include 
valuable materials not in the early printed editions. 

11 This is a well known device in medieval logic. See Petrus Hispanus, 
Summulae logicales, ed. I. M. Bochenski (Turin, 1947), pp. 68-70. 

12 The combination of Christian wisdom and eloquence suggested in the 
medieval comments on Ulysses was an important humanistic ideal throughout 
the Middle Ages. In the western tradition, it stems from Cicero, De im. 1.1.1, 
whence it was adapted for Christian purposes by St. Augustine, De doct. 4.5 
(7-8). In the Somn. Scip. of Macrobius (1.9.8), the ideal is attributed to 
Virgil and in turn used by Bernard Silvestris, Comm. super sex libros Eneidos 
Virgilu, ed. Riedel, p. 1, as a justification for studying the Roman poet. The 
respondent in the poem thus takes what humanistic readers would have re- 
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The same ambiguity is evident elsewhere in the first stanza. 
The respondent is addressed as ‘‘Rabbi,’’ or master. But this title, 
according to Matt. 23.7, is one coveted by the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees, hypocrites who speak virtuously but act according to their self- 
ish inclinations. Judas twice uses the epithet in addressing Christ. At 
the same time, however, the word is used in a very respectful way 
to address the Saviour (Io. 1.38, 50; 3.2, ete.) A man called 
‘‘Rabbi’’ might thus be a cleric who could speak confidentially 
on the basis of experience about matters of lustful love, like the 
Pharisaical clerk in the De amore of Andreas Capellanus, or, on 
the other hand, he might be a man to discourage such love by 
both precept and example.’* Our Rabbi is said to be one whose 
industry knows ‘‘Cupidinis acta retexere.’’ There are two common 
meanings for the god Cupid, both of which are reflected in Ber- 
suire’s commentary on the Metamorphoses. There the god of love 
is either (1) ‘‘carnis concupiscentia’’ or (2) ‘‘amor ecarnalis filius 
voluptatis.’"** Although the second of these can be used as a 
figure for the first, they are literally very different. ‘‘Carnis 
concupiscentia’’ is a malady of the soul which was equated with 
original sin, or the source of all vices,1> whereas ‘‘amor carnalis’’ 
is simply fleshly love. The verb retexere, ‘‘unravel,’’ can mean 
either ‘‘relate’’ or ‘‘annul.’’ On one level, therefore, the proponent 
suggests that the industry of the amorously eloquent hypocrite 
should be able to reveal or relate the acts of fleshly love. But, on 
another level, the industry of a man of wise eloquence should be 
able to annul the acts of coneupiscence. ‘‘Industria’’ of the right 
garded as a very admirable course of action. But wisdom and eloquence are 
illustrated even more forcefully in the decision of Philippe de Vitry at the 
close of the poem. 

13 The clerk in Andreas, De amore 1. 6. G, ed. Trojel, p. 188, openly identifies 
himself with the Scribes and the Pharisees: ‘‘Et hoe est, quod evangelica 
clamat auctoritas; videns enim Dominus, suos clericos iuxta humanae naturae 
infirmitatem in varios lapsuros excessus, ait in evangelio: ‘Super cathedram 
Moisi sederunt scribae et pharisaei; omnia, quaecunque dixerint, vobis servate 
et facite, secundum autem opera illorum nolite facere’ [Matt. 23. 2-3], quasi 
dieat: ‘Credendum est dictis clericorum quasi legatorum Dei, sed quia carnis 
tentationi sicut homines ceteri supponuntur, eorum non inspiciatis opera, si 
eos contigerit in aliquo deviare.’ Sufficit ergo mihi, si altari assistens meae 
plebi Dei studeam verbum annuntiare. Unde, si ab aliqua petam muliere amari, 
sub clericali me non potest praetextu repellere....’’ This gentleman is a 
typical ‘‘Rabbi’’ in the bad sense of the word. Andreas means, of course, to 
satirize hypocritical clerks, not to set up an ideal of ‘‘courtly love’’ as ap- 
plied to clerks. 

14 Metamorphosis, fo. viii. 

15 See Peter Lombard, Sententiae 2. 30. 8-10. 
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kind is the opposite of sloth, the porter of the gates of wordly 
delight.*° In the quaestio the lady ‘‘Cupidinis experta jacula’’ 
may be either (a) a lady who has experienced the stimulus of 
carnal love, or (b) a sinner moved by coneupiscence. Her maidenly 
alternative is thus either(a’) a lady unfamiliar with carnal love, 
or (b') a lady free from sin. The proponent refers to ladies (a) 
and (a'), but the respondent considers alternatives (b) and (b’). 
Since only one lady was free from sin, ‘‘a rose without spines,’’ 
and she is obviously preferable to a sinner, he chooses the virgin. 
Since this choice cannot be made without a certain amount of 
renunciation, it is made with difficulty. 

In the first response the choice of the Blessed Virgin is defended 
on the grounds that she is sweeter ‘‘naturali zelo’’ than the 
other alternative, ‘‘experta veneris actibus.’’ The word naturalis 
like Ulixea and Cupido, is equivocal. For natura could indicate 
either the nature of man before the Fall or the corrupted nature 
of man after the Fall.” Thus Bersuire explains that ‘‘natura 
humana habet insitam quandam regulam naturalem, per quam cog- 
noseit quid est faciendum & quid etiam omitendum.’’ On the 
other hand, ‘‘pro statu naturae lapsae vitia sunt naturalia 
nobis.’"** The respondent in the poem thus says that the ‘‘virgun- 
cula,’’ by whom he means Mary, is ‘‘naturally,’’ or ‘‘virtuously,’’ 
more enjoyable than the sinner. But the proponent, who takes 
his question to refer to a literal alternative between two kinds of 
women, understands only the demands of fallen nature in this 
connection and consequently objects to the effect that the virgin 
who is ‘‘tremula’’ and ‘‘querula’’ is, if anything, a nuisance 
to the prospective lover. The humor in the poem, as distinct from 
its ribaldry, arises from the fact that whereas the questioner 
maintains his literal alternatives, the respondent develops an an- 
swer based on a figurative interpretation of the question. In ef- 
fect, the respondent rejects both of the literal alternatives and of- 
fers a solution to the problem of desiring either literal alterna- 
tive. That is, love for the Blessed Virgin should destroy lust 
either for an experienced woman or for a virgin unfamiliar with 





16 On sloth, cf. D. W. Robertson, Jr., ‘‘The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval 
Literary Gardens,’’ Speculum, xxvi (1951), pp. 40-41. 


17 See Peter Lombard, Sententiae 3. 20. 2. 
18 Repertorwwm, Ul, 552. 
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‘he old dance of love. The respondent’s answer undercuts the 
literal question completely. 
The contestants decide to submit their dispute to the judg- 

ment of Philippe de Vitry, 

Musicorum princeps egregius, 

Orphealis heres eximius 

Cuius nomen vivat per secula. 
Again, the expression ‘‘Orphealis heres’’ means more than is liter- 
ally implied by ‘‘musicorum princeps.’’ What Bersuire has to say 
of Orpheus is singularly appropriate to the theme of our poem: 
Orpheus significat predicatorem & diuini verbi carminum distatorem: qui de 
inferis: id est de mundo veniens debet in monte scripture vel religionis sedere 
carmina & melodiam sacre scripture canere .... Mulierum copulam debet 
fugere & carnis amplexus penitus exhorrere & contra ipsarum malitias pre- 
dicare.19 
Orpheus is also a man whose soul, stung by the serpent, descends 
to Hell. It remains to be seen what kind of ‘‘Orphealis heres’’ 
Philippe is. He decides that the ‘‘virgineum florem’’ is the 
proper object of the true lover, who should approach it, 

Pertractans hune amicabilius 

Ut consurgant simul ad oscula 

Pregustantes amoris pocula 

Absque eo quod in amantibus 

Intrinsecis latet dulcoribus.2° 
At first glance, this decision seems to recommend love for a 
literal virgin, albeit with some qualification. The flower should be 
treated in such a way that the lovers rise together to kiss. Inci- 
dentally, a kiss could represent a mingling of spirits in the Middle 
Ages as well as in the Renaissance.*? However, the lovers taste 
beforehand from an ‘‘amoris pocula,’’ or philter. This expression 
is associated with magic (Horace, Epod. 5.38) and recalls the cup 
of Circe which turned Ulysses’ companions into swine. But the 
activities of the lovers are qualified in the phrase ‘‘Absque eo 
quod,’’ ete. They are to be without that which lies hidden with 
inner delights among lovers. That is, perhaps, they are to be 
without the delights ‘‘malarum coneupiseentiarum’’ which turn 
people generally into swine. 
~ 19 Metamorphosis, Lib. x. 


20 Pognon’s text reads adoscula in the second line above. 


21 See Jean d’Abbeville, PL, ccvi, 27: ‘‘Nam persona quae osculatur aliam, 
spiritum suum spirat ad illam . ... Habetur quoque in osculo dulcis et de- 
lectabilis duorum conjunctio.’’ 
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But Philippe’s decision has implications beyond the chaste love 
of a literal virgin. The last two lines of the poem reflect a phrase 
which occurs in Cant. 4.1 and 4.3. The first of these verses runs: 
Quam pulchra es, amica mea, quam pulchra es! Oculi tui colum- 
barum, absque eo quod intrinsecus latet. Verse 3 repeats the phrase: 
Sicut vitta coccinea labia tua, et eloquium tuum dulce. Sicut 
fragmen mali punici, ita genae tuae absque eo quod intrinsecus 
latet. In these contexts absque does not have its most obvious 
meaning ‘‘without,’’ but conveys the notion ‘‘besides’’ or ‘‘and 
in addition,’’ as it does in Gen. 28.9.2? In the commentaries, the 
phrase absque eo quod, ete., means ‘‘and in addition those virtues 
which are visible only to God,’’ or ‘‘and in addition charity.’’** 
Reading the poem in the light of this parallel, which suggests 
the Blessed Virgin again, we see that the lovers taste the cup of 
love with those virtues which are visible only to God, or with 
charity. A poculum appropriate to this kind of tasting is men- 
tioned in Cant. 8.2. It is clearly an opposite of the calicem vini 
furoris said by Bersuire to be the equivalent of Circe’s cup: 
Apprehendam te et ducam in domum matris meae; ibi me docebis, 
et dabo tibi poculum ex vino condito et mustum malorum grana- 
torum meorum. Jean d’Abbeville explains, ‘‘Vinwm conditum dicit 
charitatem melle devotionis, et aromatibus bonorum operum.’”* 
The ‘‘poculum amoris’’ thus becomes a ‘‘poculum charitatis.’’ 
Pre-tasting this very special philter, the lovers rise together to 
kiss. Bersuire divides kisses into three main types: ‘‘charitatis, 
falsitatis, voluptatis.’’ One ‘‘osculum charitatis’’ represents union 
with God: ‘‘Sie veré Deus elongatur ab illis qui per peccatum ab 
eo se elongant, quia longe est Dominus ab impiis. Prove. 15. [29]. 


22 Cf. TLL, 1, 186-187. 


23 Thus Gregory, PL, Lxxix, 509, comments: ‘‘Sed quamvis magna sint 
quae extrinsecus apparent, majora tamen in occulto retinent, quae divini oculi 
soli vident.’’ Alanus, PL, ccx, 77, explains, ‘‘Latet quidem hominibus, Deo 
aurem patet.’’ Honorius, Sigillum B. Mariae, PL, cuxxtl, 505-506, is more 
specific: ‘‘ Absque eo quod intrinseous latet, scilicet charitate . . . Absque eo 
dulei affectu qui intrinsecus latet, in Dei solius conspectu.’’ Jean d’Abbeville’s 
explanation is similar, PL, ccvi, 410: ‘‘absque co... soli Deo cognitum, 
nemini manifestum.’’ Honorius, In cantica, PL, cLxxul, 412-413, plays on the 
two meanings of absque. The fragments of pomegranate are those who follow 
the apostolic life. They are chaste and furnish good example (unlike Andreas’ 
clerk) ‘‘absque eo quod intrinsecus latet, scilicet absque [‘‘and in addition’’] 
charitate quae in corde latet, vel absque [‘‘without’’] fomite peccati [i.e. 
concupiscence] quod in membris latet.’’ 


24 PL, ccvi, 785. 
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Illis autem, qui per penitentiam sibi appropinquant, solet appro- 
pinquare, & usque ad osculum, i.e. vsque ad perfectae charitatis 
vinculum eis per gratiam copulari.’’”> What Philippe decides, 
therefore, is that ‘‘verus amans’’ should choose the Blessed Virgin. 
And pre-tasting the charity which she, the well of grace, sup- 
plies, should rise together with her toward union with God.** 

A commentary on the Thebaid which cireulated in the Middle 
Ages asserts that although ‘‘hilares’’ and ‘‘jocundi’’ may lie on 
the surface of a poem, nevertheless, when the figures are explained, 
‘‘utiles’’ and ‘‘idonei’’ may be discovered underneath.”* To medi- 
eval humanists the production of literary works black to the out- 
ward eye and even ridiculous, but fair within, must have been an 
engaging pastime and in some measure a rather serious one. The 
truths of the faith shine, at times, more brilliantly than usual 
when they are seen gleaming from the fragments of an attractive 
but completely earthy shell which one has just removed with some 
difficulty. The poetic principle is vividly expressed by Richard 
de Bury in the Philobiblon, completed some five years before our 
poem was written. Some men, he says, are inclined to suffer tedium 
in study and to throw away the nut ‘‘prius quam testa soluta 
nucleus attingatur.’’ But there is an ancient remedy for this dif- 
fieulty: ‘‘Ideireo prudentia veterum adinvenit remedium, quo 
lascivium humanum, caperetur ingenium quodammodo pio dolo, 
dum sub voluptatis iconio delicata Minerva delitesceret in oc- 
culto.’’® In the present instance, the poet provides an enter- 
taining and delicately wrought cortex concealing not only some 
excellent doctrine but also a very graceful compliment to Philippe 
de Vitry, who, it is implied, was, in the best sense possible, an 
‘‘Orphealis heres.’’ 


25 Repertorium, tl, 647. 

26 The decision on this level does not exclude chaste love for a literal virgin. 
In fact, love of this kind was to become a common poetic stepping stone to- 
ward love for the Blessed Virgin and ultimately love for God. 

27 Fulgentius, ed. Helm, p. 180. 

28 Ed. Thomas, Cap. 13. Cf. Petrarch, Invective contra medicum, ed. Ricci 
(Rome, 1950), p. 37: ‘‘... poete, inquam, studium est veritatem rerum 
pulcris velaminibus adornare, ut vulgus insulsum . . . lateat, ingeniosis autem 
studiosisque lectoribus et quesitu difficilior et dulcior sit inventu.’’ 








TWO ECLOGUES OF GIANO ANISIO 


By W. Leonarp GRANT 
The University of British Columbia 


In the introduction to his useful edition of the Latin pisecatory 
eclogues of Giacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530) W. P. Mustard deals 
so thoroughly with later imitations of the piscatoriae in Latin, 
Italian, French, and English as to leave little seope for ampli- 
fication." But there is one fairly important and certainly very 
early? semi-piscatory eclogue to add to his list, and there is a 
more conventional eclogue that is worth considering along with 
it, both by Sannazaro’s friend and ardent admirer Giano Anisio® 
(1465-1540; Ianus Anisius or Anysius*) the first clearly written 
early in 1504, the second as clearly early in 1505, Before the first 
of these can be examined, however, some historical introduction is 
necessary. 


1 The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro (Baltimore, 1914), pp. 26-53. 

2 The pisoatoriae (five poems, plus a 42-line fragment) were first published 
at Naples in 1526; some of the poems must (as will be seen later) originally 
have been written at least a quarter of a century earlier, despite Mustard’s 
doubts (op. cit. p. 15). Mustard cites as the earliest known imitation of the 
piscatonae the eclogue in which Basilio Zanchi (1501-1558; op. cit. p. 26 and 
ftn. 42) laments the death of Baldassare Castiglione, who died in 1529; this 
eclogue is not actually a piscatory, however, but a conventional pastoral with 
verbal echoes of Sannazaro. The first eclogue we are to consider is not only 
verbally reminiscent of Sannazaro but is itself half piscatory, half pastoral. 
It is also about twenty-five years earlier than Zanchi’s poem. 

$ Anisio’s verses (reflective and religious lyrics, epigrams, eclogues, jeux 
d’esprit, and occasional verse of every sort in hexameters, elegiacs, hendeca- 
syllabics, senarii, scazons, asclepiads, Sapphics, and Alcaics) appear in the 
nime books of the Varia Poemata et Satyrae, dedicated to his patron and 
friend Pompeio Colonna and published at Naples in two parts in 1530 and 
1531. Besides this there are at least four other published works: a religious 
play called Protogonos (ic. Adam; Naples 1536), a second volume of verse 

titled Variorwm Poematum Libri III (Naples, 1536), Epistolae de Religione 
ei Epigrammata (Naples, 1538), and an improving little collection of sententiae 
similar in form to Publilius Syrus’ but in content closer to the mediaeval 
collections of Iohannes Presbyter and Richard of Segbrok: Jani Anysii 
Sententioe (Dilingae, 1562), in which each sententia is translated by Simon 
Both mto a rhyming German couplet; typical is no. 271: cum uzor magis 
paret, magis wmperat viro (je mehr ein weib ist unterthan,| je mehr regiert 
sie ireh man). 

#On the background of the Anisio family cf. Mies Poem. et Sat., V, xvi 
de sacello Anyswrum) and more especially IV, i (de progenie Anysiorwm) 
written at the request of Colonna. On Anisio himself ef. the article by E. 
Santini mw Encicl — Itakana, III, p. 377; Giuseppe Toffanin Il Cinquecento 
Milan, 1950, ed 4), p. 56 and literature cited on p. 60, note 33; Antonio 
Ahtamure L’ Pein nél mezzogiorns d’Italia (Florence, 1941), pp. 116-120. 
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TWO ECLOGUES OF GIANO ANISIO 1] 


I 


The first poem must have been written just after Fernandez 
Gonzalo (or Gonzalvo) of Cordova’s defeat of the French army 
of Louis XII at the Garigliano (Liris) River® near Naples on 
December 29, 1503. In accordance with the terms of the treaty 
of Granada,® Naples had earlier been attacked in 1501 simul- 
taneously from the north by the Franco-Papal army of Louis 
XII under Everard Stewart of Aubigny and Cesare Borgia, and 
from the south by the Spanish army of Ferdinand the Catholic 
under Gonzalo. The city was occupied in August, 1501, and the 
Aragonese king of Naples, Federico II, went into exile in France, 
accompanied by, among others, the poet Sannazaro. By 1502 the 
two ‘‘allies’’ were at each other’s throat and, despite the fear- 
some defeat at Cerignola, the death of Namurtius (Louis 
d’Armagnac, Duke of Nemours), and the surrender of Obegninus* 


5 The Neapolitan campaign and the battle of the Garigliano are deseribed 
at great length and with much verve by Paolo Giovio im his de vita et gestis 
Consalvi Ferdinandi Cordubae cognomento Magn, Books II and III (the above 
account is based on Giovio’s narrative): the whole work is printed in Pawli 
Iovii Novocomensis Episcopi Nucerini Illustrium virorum vitae (Florence, 
1551), pp. 159-269, and in Pawli Iovii . . . Vitae virorwm aliquot Ulustrium 
(Basel, 1576-1577), I, pp. 201-293. There is also a very brief notice of el 
gran Capitan in Giovio’s Elogia virorum bellica virtute Wustrium ( Basel, 
1596), Book IV, p. 142. Unfortunately, those books (VIII and IX) of the 
Historiae swi temporis in which Giovio narrated the events of 1502-1505 are 
among the twelve (out of forty-five) lost in 1527. 

6 Cf. ftn. 35 below. 

7 Stewart of Aubigny, on whom cf. Giovio Elogia vir. bell. virt. dl. (1596 
ed.) Book IV, p. 129. The surrender of this royal mercenary, deseribed by 
Giovio in the de vita . . . Consalvi .. . , Book Ll, pp. 224-225 (1551 ed.), 
must surely have been the most spectacular and arrogant in military history. 
A number of royal (or semi-royal; one suspects a family resemblance to Allan 
Breck) Stewarts were fighting at this time in Italy and the Aegaean (cf. de 
vita Cons., Book I, p. 196; cf. also p. 25 of the Basel 1578 edition of Giovie’s 
Descriptiones locorwm), as were whole squadrons of heavily-armed Scottish 
cavalry called cataphracti (de vita Cons., Book II, pp. 218 and 219): the 
phrase violentus impetus Scotorwm constantly recurs in Giovie’s life of 
Ferdinando d’Avalos of Pescara, printed in the Florence 1551 volume, pp. 
270-425 as de vita et rebus gestis Ferdinandi Davali cognomento Pisearti dri 
VII, in many ways Giovio’s masterpiece. None of these Scottish mercenaries, 
however, achieved such success and fame as did the much earlier English 
condottiere Giovanni Acuto (Ioannes Augus, Auchud, Acutus, Aucuthus, ie. 
Sir John Hawkwood, on whom cf. Pier Paolo Vergerio Epist. XXXV; Leonard 
Smith Epistolario di P. P. V. [Rome, 1934], p. 50, ftn. 1; Giovio Elegie evr. 
dell. virt. ill., Book II, pp. 74-76.) Giovio himself appears to have been much 
interested in Scotland, and, to judge from the frequency of his references, to 
have been deeply impressed by the tragedy of Flodden Field: ef. for instance 
Histt. sui temporis (Basel, 1578), I, pp. 178-186; Blogia wir. dell. vert. wl. 
pp. 214, 222, 249; Descriptiones locorum, p. 25; Vitae vir. aliquot al, 1, p 291. 
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to Gonzalo, Louis nevertheless determined in 1503 to renew his 
attempts to gain complete control of the Kingdom of Naples, em- 
ploying (besides French cavalry and infantry) Swiss infantry, 
a fleet outfitted and manned by the Genoese, and extensive cavalry 
forees recruited from Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, and 
Cesare Borgia. The commander-in-chief of this new combined 
foree was Ludovicus Tramulius (Louis de la Tremouille) with 
Mantuanus (Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua*) as his lieutenant. 
As the French army moved down the peninsula to be opposed by 
Gonzalo’s waiting forces, the news of the death of Pope Alexander 
VI (Roderigo Borgia®) and Cesare’s illness caused much intrigue 
among the officers of both camps. Louis’ troops finally resumed 
their advance on Gonzalo’s but now were under the sole command 
of Gonzaga, de la Tremouille having fallen ill. Once contact had 
been established, the campaign settled down into a seemingly 
endless succession of engagements limited and inconclusive but 
expensive and vicious; Giovio remarks’® that he was told by Ugo 
Mancata™ that one of these melees was the most savage fight 
he had ever experienced in a lifetime of campaigning: Giovio 
succeeds in making all this very much alive and makes the reader 
feel, too, the boring pointlessness of the constant advances and 
retreats that continually left the situation unchanged for weeks 
on end, with progressive lowering of morale among the French. 
The French blamed Gonzaga for the stalemate: one Sandricurtius 
(illegitimate, and therefore, says Giovio, insolent) aggravated 
the ill-foeling by constant public criticism of this bugro Italus. 
Sheer disgust finally led Gonzaga to resign and return to Mantua. 

The sufferings of the French over Christmas of 1503 induced 
Gonzalo to attack in force at the Garigliano River on December 
29; the attack was brilliantly successful, though accompanied by 


8 Brief notice in Elogia vir. bell. virt. ill., Book V, pp. 152-153; but he re- 
ceived much more extensive treatment (to the tune of 4760 hexameters) in a 
heroic poem by the Carmelite Mantuan in Trophaewm Gonzagae pro Gallis 
expulsis libri V (dealing with the events of Charles VIII’s campaign in Italy), 
printed in the 1502 Bologna edition of Mantuan’s poems, foll. 317r-376v. 


® He was succeeded by Pius III, who ruled for only 27 days; Pius’ successor 
was the Borgia family’s bitterest enemy, Giuliano della Rovere, who ruled as 
Julius IT. 


10 De vit Cons., Book II, p. 234 ad fin. 
11 Brief notice in Elogia vir. bell. virt. ill., Book VI, pp. 188-190. 
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a good deal of the customary immanis Cantabrorum saevitia :* 
although he was writing for Gonzalo’s own grandson Giovio does 
not allow the biography to become unrelieved panegyric. The 
misery of the French fugitives is described with great vividness 
and (despite the thorough dislike of the French which Giovio 
never troubled to conceal) a good deal of sympathy ; many, of course, 
were actually Italians from the north. The French were permitted 
to withdraw freely from Italy; most escaped by sea, availing 
themselves of the fleet with which they had intended to press home 
the final attack on Naples. All French claims on the Kingdom 
of Naples were renounced by the Lyons armistice of Janu- 
ary 31, 1504, Gonzalo meanwhile governing Naples until his recall 
to Spain. 

Gonzalo, Giovio tells us, hoped for immortality (that immortality 
so freely and loudly promised by every Latin poet of the Renais- 
sance to his patron) from Latin epies describing this and earlier 
campaigns, even though his classical attainments were so small 
that he would probably have been unable to read them.?* His 
exploits were duly praised by Mantuan (Giovanni Battista Spag- 
nuoli, Spagnuolo, or Spagnolo, 1448-1516), Cantalicius (Giovanni 
Battista Valentini, detto il Cantalicio, ea. 1450-1515), and Pietro 
Gravina™* (1452-1525); the famous battle of the champions on 


12 De vit. Cons., Book III, p. 239. Spanish troops had had a bad reputation 
in Italy at least since Alfonso of Aragon’s campaigns about Florence; Basinio 
de’ Basini in his Hesperis (an epic on the military career of Sigismondo 
Ma!:testa of Rimini) constantly refers to them as barbari, and by this he does 
not merely mean ‘‘foreigners.’’ 

13 Book III, pp. 242-243. 

14 The printed editions of these poems are as follows: Mantuan’s Agelariorwm 
libri VI ad Consalvum Ferdinandum Agelarium (5176 hexameters, no great 
effort for one who produced well over 60,000 Latin verses in his day) in 
Baptistae Mantuani omnia opera (Bologna, 1502): the editor was over-opti- 
mistic in his title, for this volume contains none of the prose works and many 
poems were yet to be written—the most complete edition is that of 1576 pub- 
lished at Antwerp. Cantalicio’s epic of 3770 hexameters is printed as Cantalycu 
Episcopi Pinnensis atque Adriensis de bis recepta Parthenope: Gonsalvia: 
Inbri IV (Naples, 1506). Gravina’s Consalvo Ferdinando magno inwvictoque 
duci Carmen Epicum (which I have not read or even seen), of which only 
fragments are extant, was printed in his Poematum libri (Naples, 1532). 
Giovio remarks (de vit. Cons., Book III, p. 242) that the epics of Mantuan 
and Cantalicio were written alacri animo sed subagresti Musa (both, as a 
matter of fact, are rich in false quantities), which induced Gravina to produce 
nobiliora ideoque digna tanto Heroe carmina: but in an epigram prefixed to 
the Gonsalvia Gravina himself does not hesitate to compare Cantalicio to Homer 
and Vergil. On Gravina’s epic cf. Giovio Elogia doctorum hominum also 
called Elogia virorwm litteris illustrwwm (Basel, 1577), p. 139. 
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February 13, 1503 was described, says Giovio, by his old friend 
Mareus Hieronymus Vida (Mareo Girolamo Vida, 1485-1566) 
of Cremona pernobili heroico carmine.® In the biography pref- 
aced to the 1782 (Venice) edition of Sannazaro’s poems Ioannes 
Antonius Vulpius tells a mildly amusing story of Gonzalo’s at- 
tempts in 1505 to ingratiate himself with the poet for ulterior 
motives: he was firmly rebuffed (pp. XLVI-xLvir). 


Ir 

The first eclogue of Anisio to consider is Varia Poemata et 
Satyrae, I, xxx (foll. 11 verso—-13 verso), a poem of 107 generally 
correct hexameters;’® its title is ‘‘Murenus,’’ its interlocutors 
Murenus himself (a fisherman), Quereius and Hireanus (two 
shepherds), and an unnamed messenger; its scene is the seashore 
at Naples. Murenus says that he is now an old man and has 
travelled far on land and sea, yet has never before seen so 
many omens of trouble (vss. 3-7) so unexpectedly turned to omens 
of good fortune: sospitet augurium Pater, et pia lumina vertat 
(12). Quercius replies by describing a good omen that he, too, 
had recently observed (13-17); but what had been that glow of 
light which had simultaneously appeared from the city? 


ecce autem aspicimus sublimia templa deorum, 
aerias arces, urbem, montemque propinquum 
igni inflammari patrio de more triumphi (20-22). 
15 The poem does not appear in any printed edition of Vida’s works that 
I have seen—it is not included, for instance, in M. H. Vidae poemata omnia 
(London, 1732, 2 vols.), which is far fuller than the Basel edition of 1534. 


16 There is a hiatus (more or less justified) at line 16, an ugly line at 26 
(quin video ad nos currentem non passibus aequis, which would be much im- 
proved if currentem were to precede ad nos), and various other inelegancies. 
In Var. Poem. et Sat., VII, xv, 1 (inclytae imago) appears the elision of a 
cretic word ending in a diphthong: this is never found in the classical elegiac 
poets (cf. Maurice Platnauer Latin Elegiac Verse [Cambridge, 1951], p. 73 
and ftn. 3), but is fairly common in the Latin poets of the fifteenth century 
(e.g. Politian and Mantian) ; it is rather rare by Anisio’s day. Frequency of 
elision in Anisio’s elegiacs is closer to the practice of Catullus (one plus in 
every couplet) than to Ovid’s (in the earlier poems, one plus in every five 
couplets) ; in LX, xlv an elision appears in a position never permitted (so far 
as I know) by Ovid: ezcepit, Laurus dulcis Anysii amor; elision of a dactylic 
word before a short vowel (legitimate but rare in classical poets: Platnauer 
pag. cit.) is common enough in Anisio, e.g. in VII, xii, 7. Anisio is excessively 
fond of such metrical licences as lengthening in arsis and caesuras within 
words like atque and ezponit in mid-pentameter; Latin quadrisyllables (e.g. 
equitatus) occasionally end the hexameter. Yet he never wrote a pentameter 
like ten’ decuit tam crudelia fata pati? in Andrea Navagero Carmen, xix, 30, 
printed in Naugerti Opera (ed. I. A. and C. Vulpius), Padua, 1708. 
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Quercius and Hireanus had run down from their hillside, leaving 
their flocks untended, and had met a cursor running towards 
them. Quercius had called to him, asking 
- quis tantus nuntius urbem 

Parthenopen hilaret tonitruque et lumine crebro?17 (28-30) 
The messenger had replied that the celebrations were caused by 
Gonzalo’s decisive defeat of the French: 

erigite o animos, socii, et celebrate per agros 

haec vestros: Consalvus, io, fortissimus heros, 

pontibus!® est ausus tumidum transmittere Lirim 

nec numerosa manns!® Gallorum sustinet hostem, 

sed conversa fugam in foedam dat terga secanda.... (31-35). 

haec rerum summa est: cogor properare: valete (40). 

At this tale, Murenus bursts into excited panegyric of Gonzalo 
(41-61): his victory will bring eternal peace; Quercius and Hir- 
canus will be able to herd their flocks in safety once more, Murenus 
will be able to fish in peace, and all three will be able to sell 
their produce in Naples without fear of loss. He urges his friends 
to sing, and leads off himself with two lines of song (60-61). 
The rest of the poem consists of successive groups of three re- 
sponsive songs, the order of the singers being in each case the 
same—Murenus, Quercius, Hirecanus: three successive sets of dis- 
tichs (60-65); three sets of quatrains (66-77); three sets of 
distichs again (78-83) ; three sets of eight lines each (84-107). 

It is at this point, in the songs of Murenus, that the poem be- 
comes in part a piscatoria: this singer observes the conventions”® 
of the piseatory as the others observe those of the pastoral eclogue. 
Murenus first calls upon the dolphins to play over the surface of 
the sea and on the halcyon to bring calm™* upon it (i.e. sineé 


17 This refers to the firing of salutes by bombardae. 

18 The operations about the bridge over the Garigliano are made much of in 
Giovio and especially in the fourth book of the Gonsalvia. 

19 This detail is emphasized in all the historians. 

20 Cf. Mustard, op. cit., p. 11: ‘‘. .. the Vergilian conventions are so far 
modified that the pastoral eclogue becomes a piscatorial eclogue or an idyl of 
fishermen. The singers are no longer shepherds but fishermen, and the scene 
is no longer Sicily or Arcadia but the Bay of Naples. The wood-nymphs are 
transformed into sea-nymphs, the rustic gods into gods of the sea. Instead 
of flocks and herds, the speakers talk of boats and fishing-nets and lobster- 
pots, and instead of flowers and fruits the lover’s gifts are oysters and shells 
and pearls and coral.’’ The last section of Anisio’s eclogue is a neat illustra- 
tion of the differences between the two kinds of eclogue. 

21 ‘‘Judite, delphines, toto simul aequore, et omne / temperet alcyone placidum 
mare, temperet auras’’ (60-61). 
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Gonzalo had already brought peace upon land) ; Quercius (62-63) 
ealls upon his rustic sweetheart Cytheris to cease her coy re- 
treats and to rest with him in the meadow, while Hircanus 
(64-65) promises that he will play his pipe while the kids butt 
each other. Murenus then calls upon the Nereids: since peace is 
restored there is time once more for love and stolen kisses ;?* 
Quercius (70-73) complains of the hopelessness of his love for 
Cytheris, and Hireanus (74-77) protests his faithfulness to Sylvia 
in a series of d&Svvata. Murenus now promises a fisherman’s gift 
to Gonzalo, to be set (characteristically) rupe sub excelsa,?* while 
Quercius (80-81) promises (equally characteristically) that woods 
and vallies shall re-echo with Gonzalo’s praises, and Hircanus 
(82-83) says that he will inscribe the triumph of Gonzalo on an 
ilex that shall never feel the woodman’s axe. Murenus ealls in 
thankfulness upon the fisherman’s gods;** Quereius (92-99) simi- 
larly calls upon Pales, Pan, Sylvanus, the Fauns, the woodland 
nymphs, and Diana, while Hireanus brings the poem to a close 
with ite meae, faciles, ad flumina nota, capellae (100 and 107). 

The terminus a quo of the above is obviously December 29, 
1503. The terminus ante quem is equally clear: by the spring of 
1505, as we shall see, Anisio has forgotten all about the glories 
of the battle of the Garigliano and is referring to the capture of 
Naples as an outrage (facinus). If the above eclogue, moreover, 
had been written after Anisio’s friend Sannazaro had returned 
from France to Naples in early 1505 (his friend and protector 
Federico II had died at Tours on September 9, 1504), its en- 
thusiasm for Gonzalo could only have been an insult to one whose 
detestation of the Spanish condottiere was well-known. We can 
therefore date the poem with all confidence between December 
29, 1503 and the spring of 1505: the whole tone of the poem 
suggests a date very early in 1504. 

22 ‘‘quin vos, Nereides, gelido succeditis antro, / dum Venus ignitos mollesque 


inspirat amores; / dulcia perfundent Sirenum carmina somnos, / oscula sopitis 
rapientur dulcia labris’’ (66-69). 


23‘‘rupe sub excelsa, statuam tibi, Magne, tropaeum, / distinctam varia 
concha varioque capillo’’ (78-9). 


24‘**Oceano patri centum, et tibi, caerula Tethys, / centum, Neptuno centum 
mactabimus orcas. / Cymothoeaque Xanteque et tibi, maxime Proteu, / ostrea 
multa; cadet multusque hirsutus echinus. / tene ego praeteream donis, Venus 
aurea? quando / te ponto genita, flammis praecordia aduris. / te propter facilis 
Galatea et candida Glauce / fluctibus in mediis tacitum suspirat amorem’’ 
(84-91). 
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Since Anisio is clearly imitating®® Sannazaro’s pisecatory eclogues 
in part of this poem, it follows that he must have read some of 
them certainly before late 1503 and almost certainly before 1501: 
since the whole of southern Italy was in a constant state of the 
most violent turmoil from the fall of the House of Aragon in 
1501 to the battle of the Garigliano in 1503 it is unlikely that Sanna- 
zaro, even if he had written some of his eclogues in exile, should 
have been able to send copies to friends in Naples: safe delivery 
of letters in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries was al- 
ways difficult, even during the most peaceful times, and com- 
plaints of non-delivery are constant in the collections of the 
humanists’ letters, especially in Filelfo’s. We can therefore date 
some of the piscatory eclogues before 1501 with some probability 
and further claim Anisio’s poem with certainty as the earliest 
known imitation of the piscatory form. 


III 
The return of Sannazaro is celebrated in a second”® eclogue”’ 
of 81 hexameters entitled ‘‘Aepolus,’’ its interlocutors being 


25 Unless, that is, we are to believe (as Mustard would prefer) that all 
Sannazaro’s eclogues belong to the period after his return from France, in 
which case we should have to regard Anisio as the originator of the piscatorial 
form; but it is vastly more probably that Anisio (a versifier) imitated Sanna- 
zaro (a poet) than vice-versa. Accordingly, we have excellent reason for be- 
lieving, at least in part, the explicit statements of Giovio (Elogia doct. vir., 
p. 150) and Paolo Manuzio (in the prefatory letter addressed to Antonius 
Allifarus in the 1535 Venice edition of Sannazaro’s works) that Sannazaro’s 
eclogues were early; after all, to date some of them before 1501 scarcely 
makes them juvenilia. 

26 Anisio wrote six all told: Var. Poem. et Sat., I, xxviii, xxx; III, xv, xix; 
V, xxxi, xxxii; they are printed as a group in Bucolicorum autorum XXXVIII 
... farrago (Basel, 1546), pp. 409-432 (this work purports to contain all 
Latin eclogues written after the time of Vergil, but among Renaissance Italians 
alone omits those of—for example—Giovanni Gioviano Pontano, Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, Basilio Zanchi, Giovanni Battista Cantalicio, Bernardino Rota, the 
Italianate Portuguese Enriques Cayado, and Andrea Navagero; happily for 
himself the editor, Ioannes Oporinus, did not live to see the Vergilian cento- 
eclogues of Giulio and Lelio Capilupi). Of Anisio’s six the only other which 
is at all unusual in character is Var. Poem. et Sat., ITI, xv (foll. 43r-44r), a 
poem of 61 hexameters, entitled ‘‘Sapientia.’’ This appears to be an expan- 
sion of III, xiv (foll. 42r-43r), a hendecasyllabic poem of 44 lines (ad saptent- 
tam) translating part of the Song of Solomon: Oriental imagery in hendeca- 
syllabics sounds decidedly strange. In the eclogue a lover serenades his mistress 
in language that combines the motifs of Ovidian erotic with the characteristic 
repetitions, parallelisms, and exotic imagery of Hebrew poetry; the whole 
impression of the poem (including its peculiar metrical effects) is one of eal- 
culated oddity. 

27 Var. Poem, et Sat., III, xix (foll. 45r-46v). 
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Syncerus* and Aepolus (Anisio himself, presumably). Now that 
I have returned to my native fields, Aepolus (says Syncerus: 1-11), 
I find you changed; no longer do you sing as in the days of our 
dear Daphnis (i.e. Federico II); no longer do you contest Al- 
phesiboeus in song for Doris’ favours. I am happy, Aeopolus 
replies (12-56), to see you safe; my silence is not due to ingrained 
melancholy but to sorrow over the disappearance of old friends. 
But what race and what country sends you back to us? Syncerus 
replies: 


Aepole, sunt longae ambages, ex quo Hispalus atque 
ille alter2® nostrum coniurant pellere Daphnim. 

a, facinus,3° quae aquilae incautum invasere columbam! 
pastores aliquot comites’1 accessimus, omnem 

fortunae eventum laturi pectore firmo. 

ipse equidem obstupeo montes32 ad sidera caeli 

vertice surgentes, et flumina33 quae mare credis (sic; credas?) 
fluctibus, immenso ac spatio. nos vidimus, et vix 
credimus. illa fidem superant miracula, nempe 

diversum caelum, diversaque pascua, ritus 

longe alii;34 o felix, qui nostrum natus ad orbem 
securus peragit concessae tempora vitae35 (57-68). 


28 Sannazaro himself, that is: the name was probably only a modification of 
Sannazarius, the usual Latinization of Sannazaro (itself a modification of 
‘‘Salazar’’: cf. Gilbert Highet The Classical Tradition [Oxford, 1949], p 
167) rather than (as Pietro Bembo thought: Bembi .. . opera [Basel, 1567], 
II, 536-537) a description of the poet’s purity of character. On his other 
*« Academic’’ name, Actius, cf. Vittorio Rossi Il Quattrocento (Milan, 1949, 
ed. 4), p. 520, note 56. 

29 Despite the tone of this reference to Louis XII, Federico preferred to 
trust him rather than his own relative Ferdinand the Catholic. Gonzalo trusted 
his royal master no farther than he could help, for that matter, for Ferdinand 
appears to have been thoroughly jealous and suspicious of Isabella’s protégé. 
Her death on November 26, 1504 marked the beginning of the end for the 
Great Captain. In the preceding line Hispalus may be a misprint for Hispalis 
(the geographical inaccuracy involved in calling a man from Cordova a 
Sevillan could be paralleled from Ovid), or else Anisio may be ad Gonzalo 
the name of the eponymous hero of Spain used in Justinus XLIV, i, 

30 Obviously, Gonzalo must have left Naples by now. 

31 Cf. Sann. Ecl., iii, 15: cum regem post bella suum comitata iwventus . ; 
also Giovanni Matteo Toscano Peplus Italiae (Paris, 1578), II, lxxvi, p. 47. 

82 The reference is to the Ligurian Alps (Sann. Eel. iii, 17: Liguren per 
saxa), or perhaps to the Iles d’Hyére (per altas Stoechadas: 17-18), a group 
of islands off the French coast near Toulon. 

33 Refers to the Rhone. mee. Ecl., iii, 18: Bhodanique invecta per amnem. 

4 Cf. Sann. Ecl., iii, 31-36: ‘‘praeterea mores populorum urbesque locosque / 
exposuit quernasque domos et lignea tecta. / addidit et varias (heu barbara 
nomina!) gentes / Bellovacos Morinosque et (quos quis dicere potest?) / Tar- 
bellos ; latis errare et flumina campis, / nescio quem Ligerim tectis se innasse 
carinis ... 

25 The events described are those of 1501. After the French conquest of 
Milan, Louis decided upon his first attack on the Kingdom of. Naples, fully 
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What, asks Aepolus (69-74) did Daphnis do? He was our leader, 
could plant vines and graft shoots: omnia divino callebat pectore 
Daphnis (74). The poem ends with Syncerus’ gloomy answer and 
Aepolus’ attempt to cheer him: 


quid faceret? curas inter spes una fovebat, 

posse lares dulces patriasque revisere sedes. 

qua tandem extincta fatis sese obtulit heros. 

pro, superi, haec meruit crudelia funera Daphnis? (75-78) 


ne lacrima. natura homines hac lege creavit: 
infimus ac summus fato carissima debet. 
di melius natis! abiit sol: ite capellae. (79-81) 


aware of the dislike of the southern Italian nobles for the House of Aragon 
and the complete indifference of the people towards their foreign rulers. 
Remembering the French experiences of 1495 and knowing that France could 
not hope to maintain a hold on southern Italy if the Sicilian Spaniards were 
hostile, Louis followed his agreement of August 5, 1498 with Sicily by the 
treaty of Granada, November 11, 1500, by which it was agreed that France 
should acquire Naples and the Abruzzi, while Puglia and Calabria should be 
acquired by Spain. Naples was occupied by Gonzalo, moving up from the 
south, and by the French, moving down from Milan, in August, 1501. Federico 
II first fled to Ischia (cf. Sann. Ecl., iii, 13-14: tum Chromis Inarimen [i.e. 
Ischia] spectans, his, inquit, ab oris | (a, dirum exsilium!) nostrae solvere 
earinae ....) and then surrendered to the French. Federico’s eldest son, 
Ferrando, continued the war against the Spaniards from Taranto, which fell 
March 1, 1502: in spite of Gonzalo’s solemn oath, Ferrando was sent to Spain 
as a prisoner, where he remained in captivity until 1559. Disagreement be- 
tween the French and the Spaniards began as soon as June, 1502, only three 
months after the fall of Taranto. 
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Most readers of 2 Henry IV are struck by the passage in which 
the dying king tells Prince Hal (IV, v, 205-216)? that, for fear 
that the idleness and inactivity of peace might make it possible 
for his followers to question his claim to the throne, he had 
planned to lead a military expedition to the Holy Land. Henry 
IV goes on to advise his son: 

Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 
This advice seems cold and cynical, and especially so when one 
turns to Holinshed and finds that in the parallel passage King 
Henry asserts a worthier motive: 
For it greeued him to consider the great malice of christian princes, that were 
bent vpon a mischeefous purpose to destroie one another ... rather than to 
make war against the enimies of the christian faith, as in conscience... 
they were bound.2 

In the most recent article cited in connection with this passage 
in the New Variorum edition of 2 Henry IV* Professor Benham 
points out that neither Holinshed nor any other sixteenth century 
chronicler attributes to King Henry the motive which Shake- 
speare gives him. Assuming that discussions of this technique of 
statesmanship, the use of a foreign war to minimize the danger 
of internal rebellion and domestic conflict, are not to be found 
in sixteenth century literature, Benham proposes as the source 
for this passage in 2 Henry IV Egidio Colonna’s popular medieval 
manual Liber de Regimine Principum, in which, citing Rome as 
an example, Colonna observes that a foreign war increases the 


1 All references to Shakespeare’s plays are to The Complete Works, ed. G. 
L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 


2 The Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, (London, 1587), 11, 540. 


3‘*The Renewal of the Hundred Years’ War in Shakespeare,’’ Philological 
Quarterly, vI (July, 1927), 303-306; New Variorum edition of 2 Henry IV, 
ed. M. A. Shaaber (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 382-383. 
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unity of feeling and purpose within the state and thus reduces 
the danger of seditious activity.* 

Somewhat earlier Professor Moorman had already shown® that 
in his First Fowre Bookes of the Civile Wars (1595) Samuel 
Daniel attributed a similar idea to King Henry in his description 
of the father’s last instructions to his son: 

To thee is left to finish my intent [of the Crusade] ; 

Who, to be safe, must neuer idly stand; 

But some great actions entertaine thou still, 

To holde their mindes, who else wil practise ill.¢ 
It seems probable that, if a specific source for Shakespeare’s pas- 
sage is necessary, Professor Moorman is very likely correct. If 
2 Henry IV may be dated about 1598, Shakespeare may have been 
reading Daniel in the two or three previous years. 

The concept of foreign war as a useful device for maintaining 
order within a kingdom is one that deserves attention, however, 
beyond that of a search for the source of a single passage in 
Shakespeare. This point of view was not unique (as Benham sug- 
gests it was) and this concept appears much more frequently in 
the Elizabethan age and in a much broader context than Moor- 
man’s reference to Daniel might imply. My purpose in this paper 
is to indicate the importance of the idea throughout the period, 
and to show its integral place within one significant pattern of 
Elizabethan attitudes toward war and peace. 

In his recent volume Martial Books and Tudor Verse Professor 
Langsam discusses the Elizabethan attitude toward war as he 
finds it both in the military treatises of the time and in literature. 
He concludes that the Elizabethan age accepted the paradoxical 
view that war is ‘‘a good evil’’ and peace ‘‘an evil good’’; and 
he takes us back to Samuel Daniel and the Civile Wars for his 
illustration of this attitude: 

O Warre! begot in pride and luxurie, 
The child of malice, and reuengeful hate; 


Thou impious good, and good impietie, 
That art the foul refiner of a State. . .7 


4‘*Guerra enim exterior tollit seditiones, et reddit cives magis unanimes et 
concordes. Exemplum hujus habemus in Romanis quibus postquam defecerunt 
exteriora bella intra se ipsos bellare coeperunt.’’ 

5 Jahrbuch, xu (1904), 82. See New Variorum ed. of 2 Henry IV, pp. 382- 

3. 


6 Ed. Grosart. Vol. m1 (London, 1885), p. 170; Book IV, Stanza 92. 
7 Ibid., Vol. u, p. 152; Bk. IV, St. 46. 
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If one assumes that Daniel is thinking here of civil war, the im- 
plication that Daniel was unable to formulate a logical, self-con- 
sistent view of war and peace is unnecessary. A long enduring 
peace brings with it pride, luxury, discontent, and consequently 
disorder. ‘‘Foul’’ civil war then necessarily follows as the ‘‘re- 
finer’’ of the corrupt state. Professor Langsam does not discuss 
any differences in Elizabethan attitudes toward foreign and civil 
war, however, or attempt to account for the basic point of view 
which he finds except to refer to a general Elizabethan fondness 
for paradox.® 

Recognizing that no uniform pattern of attitudes existed in 
the Elizabethan age or any other age among all sections of the 
population, I suggest, however, that most of the dramatists, the 
military-minded gentry and nobility, and the prominent figures 
of the Court in Shakespeare’s time held certain attitudes in com- 
mon. In general, this group, concerned for military glory and 
personal honor, felt, at least in theory, a ready acceptance of a 
just foreign war; it distrusted long periods of peace; and it had 
a deep dread of civil war. In his essay ‘‘Of the True Greatness 
of Kingdoms and Estates,’’ Francis Bacon provides an excellent 
statement of these attitudes, a statement which, through its use 
of the widely held concept of the correspondence between the 
state and the human body, also reveals a theoretical relationship 
among these attitudes which most of the courtiers, dramatists, 
and military leaders would have accepted: 

No body can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body nor politic: 
and certainly, to a kingdom or estate, a just and honourable war is the true 
exercise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever: but a foreign war 
is like the heat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body in health; for in a 
slothful peace, both courages will effeminate, and manners corrupt.® 
The danger threatened by a long period of peace is two-fold: the 
luxury of peace brings effeminacy-and danger of foreign attack; 
the corruption of manners brings malcontents, internal disturb- 
ance, and thus the danger of civil war. These views of Bacon, 
rather than a humanist condemnation of war—which also can be 
found in the period—are reflected time and again in the drama 
and in the other writings of the period. A just war is a natural 


8 (New York, 1951), p. 176. 
® The Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis & Heath, x1, 185. 
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function of the healthy state ;° civil war is a great evil, the mark 
of an unhealthy state; and a peace which endures over a long 
period brings political and moral weakness, so that the state is 
in danger both of treason and mutiny from within and of ag- 
gression from without. King Henry’s advice to Hal fits the 
pattern of these attitudes; a foreign quarrel will maintain the 
unity of the nation and forestall the development of malecontented 
dissatisfaction and questioning of Hal’s right to rule within the 
state. 

The relationship is even clearer in a parallel kind of statement 
from Sir Philip Sidney. The very climate of England has made 
her people valiant, he says; hence they are: ‘‘apt indifferently 
to corrupt with peace, or refine with action; and therefore to 
be kept from rust, or mutiny, by no meanes better than by forrain 
employments. ... ’’ 

The ‘‘rust’’ of peace is the corruption and softness that result 
from a life of ease and luxury, and the inclination toward mutiny 
is the natural tendency of the malcontents who spring up readily 
in the fertile field of peace and thus endanger the state internally. 
Oceasionally, as in King Henry’s advice to his son and in Sidney’s 
statement, the desirability of ‘‘forrain employments’’ seems to 
be expressed as a simple tactic of political expediency. Normally, 
and thus much more frequently, this point of view appears in 
the context and imagery of the fundamental correspondence be- 
tween the political state and the human body, as Bacon expresses 
it. 

In his recent study of theoretical views of war in Elizabethan 
England as revealed in the military treatises of the time, Professor 
Jorgensen points out ‘‘the complexity of the attitudes toward 
war’’ and the ‘‘remarkable . . . prevailing reasonableness, es- 


10 No one felt that a ‘‘just’’ war was hard to come by. Sir William Segar 
explains that wars are natural among nations—and he uses again the analogy 
between the state and the human body. ‘‘. . . ech liuing bodie is in some sort 
by nature disposed to make warre ... Yea, the affections in euery body, do 
(among themselves) strive and make warre; ... Seeing then that ech man 
hath warre within himselfe, and against others, and cities contend for honor 
and empire, . . . what can be sayd Ours, more then that, which is gotten and 
defended by armes? . . . who is so impudent as will deny that if iniury be 
done, or the goods or honour of other men be taken, but hee from whom the 
same was taken, is iustly caused to become an enemie?’’ (Honour Military 
and Ciuill, Sig. A2.) 

11 Fulke Greville, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. N. Smith (Oxford, 
1907), p. 79. 
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pecially in view of the reputedly passionate intensity of Eliza- 
bethan patriotism.’’!? The impression Elizabethan military writers 
give of a ‘‘cautious and thoughtful’’ acceptance of war was, I 
think, the outgrowth of the underlying concern for order which 
Tillyard has fully desecribed,’* especially the acceptance of the 
correspondence between the body politic and the human body and 
the consequent analogy between civil war and disease. 

This set of attitudes and the cluster of images in which the 
attitudes are conveyed appears and reappears in various forms 
throughout the tetralogy of which 2 Henry IV is a part. Before 
the rebellion has actually come to a head a second time in 2 Henry 
IV (Ill, i, 36-44) the king is restless and cannot sleep. He tells 
Warwick that the reports he has received all indicate the sick 
condition of the state: 

Then you perceive the body of our kingdom, 

How foul it is; what rank diseases grow, 

And with what danger, near the heart of it. 
Warwick is optimistic; he feels sure the disease is not far ad- 
vanced; the kingdom is ‘‘. . . but as a body yet distempered.’’ 
He asserts that a little medicine will work a cure; and his pre- 
diction turns out to be correct in that Northumberland and York 
are overcome with less bloodshed than the rebels at Shrewsbury. 
In this same scene Henry looks forward to the end of ‘‘inward 
wars’’ so that the Crusade to the Holy Land may follow (III, i, 
108-9). His later advice to Prince Henry that he busy the king- 
dom with foreign quarrels may prevent the breaking out of disease 
again. 

These attitudes and these images are so integrally a part of the 
thought of the time that one finds in the same play (IV, i, 53ff.) 
the Archbishop of York analyzing the cause of his rebellion in 
similar terms and drawing into his analysis the fall of Richard II. 

We are all diseas’d. 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 
And we must bleed for it; of which disease 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 


But, my most noble lord of Westmoreland, 
I take not on me here as a physician; 


12 Paul A. Jorgensen, ‘‘ Theoretical Views of War in Elizabethan England,’’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas, x11 (1952), 481. 

13E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 1946), 6 
and passim. 
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Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men; 

But rather show awhile like fearful war 

To diet rank minds, sick of happiness, 

And purge th’ obstructions which begin to stop 

Our very views of life. 
The disease of civil war is evil and painful, but not necessarily 
fatal to the state and monarch if it is met with vigorous measures. 
Where the treatment is less vigorous—as in Richard’s time—the 
disease is fatal. 

The analysis of the state of the kingdom made by Richard’s 
gardener (Richard II, III, iv, 55-66) is as much an analogy 
between the human body and the state as it is between the garden 
and the kingdom : 

We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit trees, 
Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself. 

The danger to the kingdom of a long peace and the evil of 

civil war are glanced at even in the Falstaff portions of the 
plays. Before Shrewsbury Falstaff describes the company that 
he has recruited into service (J Henry IV, IV, ii, 12ff.) : 
. .. and now my whole charge consists of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, 
gentlemen of companies . . . and such as indeed were never soldiers, but dis- 
carded unjust servingmen, younger sons to younger brothers, revolted tapsters, 
and ostlers trade-fall’n; the cankers of a calm world and a long peace... . 
When Prince Hal calls them ‘‘pitiful rascals’ and Falstaff ob- 
serves that they make as good cannon-fodder as better men, Hal 
is tolerant of this answer. 

Hal’s tolerance is related to this same set of attitudes toward 
war and peace. In his defence of plays in Pierce Penilesse Thomas 
Nashe refers to ‘‘the canker-wormes that breede on the rust of 
peace,’’** and a page or two earlier he describes them in a con- 
text that relates Falstaff’s ‘‘cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace’’ to King Henry’s advice concerning foreign quarrels: 

That State or Kingdome that is in league with all the World, and hath no 
forraine sword to vexe it, is not half so strong “ * -orfirmed to endure, as that 
which liues every houre in feare of inuasion. Tn..c is a certaine waste of the 
people for whom there is no vse, but warre; and these men must have some 


employment still to cut them off. Nam si foras hostem non habent, domt 
inuement. If they have no service abroad, they will make mutinies at home.15 


14 Nashe, Complete Works, ed. Grosart, 11, 90. 
15 Ibid., p. 87. 
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Although his views are much more complex than those of most 
of his contemporaries—as is evidenced by his interest in colonies 
and the economic causes of war and by his unusual consciousness 
of the horrors of war—Sir Walter Raleigh shows the same point 
of view, perhaps even more harshly by modern standards. Raleigh 
vigorously condemns civil war (‘‘unnatural war’’) in terms of the 
correspondence between the state and the human body;?* he 
states flatly that ‘‘when wars are ended abroad, sedition begins 
at home’’;?7 and he notes that there will always be, even under 
the best government, the ‘‘discontented sort’’ who project their 
ills upon the government and willingly listen to plans for re- 
bellion. Foreign wars serve ‘‘like a potion of rhubarb, to waste 
away choler from the body of the realm.’’?* 

This maladjusted portion of the populace that is best occu- 
pied in foreign war makes possible insurrection like that in Henry 
IV. In Part 1, before the Battle of Shrewsbury, when King Henry 
is attempting to persuade the rebels to submit peacefully and 
without fear of revenge on his part, he says to Worcester (V, i, 
72-82) concerning the rebels’ justification for their uprising: 

These things, indeed, you have articulate, 
Proclaim’d at market crosses... 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

And never yet did insurrection want 

Such water colours to impaint his cause, 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoe and confusion. 

From the point of view of these attitudes toward war, it seems 
necessary to include Falstaff, although he enlists on the side of 
order, within the ranks of those eager ‘‘for a time/Of pell-mell 
havoc and confusion.’’ He makes no distinction between civil and 
foreign war. ‘‘ Well, God be thanked for these rebels. They of- 
fend none but the virtuous. I laud them, I praise them.’ 


16 Raleigh, The Works (Oxford, 1829), vill, 278 (A Discourse of ... War): 
‘¢For a member of a community, or civil society has no more right to disturb 
the whole ... than he has to cut his own throat, because some part of his 
body offends him.’’ 

17 Ibid., p. 293. 

18 Ibid., p. 251. 

191 Henry IV, il, iii, 213-215. 
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Virtuous military men, gentlemen, and courtiers looked upon 
foreign conflict — like Henry V’s invasion of France — as a 
‘*glorious’’ enterprise”® and upon civil war as a calamity. 

This theme of the analogy between the body and the state and 
of war as a necessary purge recurs in the later work of Shakepeare. 
At the end of Timon of Athens (V, iv, 81-85) Alcibiades expresses 
the view that war is the leech that cures the body of the state 
of the corruptions and evils of peace.** One of the most striking 
uses of the correspondence in Shakespeare, however, comes in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (V, i, 62-66) in a portion of the play 
which most critics assign to Shakespeare. Arcite makes this speech 
in praise of the god of war: 

O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 

Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 

The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 

O’th’plurisy of people ! 
The seeming callousness of this statement of Shakespeare is miti- 
gated, perhaps, when seen in the context of Nashe’s and Raleigh’s 
views, and in the general framework of widely held assumptions 
concerning the effect of peace, civil war, and foreign war. 

Like Henry’s advice to his son, the emphasis of which is upon 
the prevention of rebellion by the ever-existing body of the 
misfit and maladjusted, most of the preceding discussion of the 
effects of peace has been centered upon the usefulness of foreign 
war in the prevention of mutiny by the maleontented. Equal, 
or even greater stress, however, was usually placed upon the ener- 
vating effects of the luxury and idleness of peace. In Cymbeline 
(III, vi, 21) Shakespeare refers to these effects: ‘‘Plenty and peace 
breeds cowards. . .’’ It is in Henry V, however, that one finds a 
full statement of this view (II, iv, 16-22) where the Dauphin is 
describing the need for the rapid rearming of France; and, as 
usual, there is a reference to the correspondence between the 
human body and the state: 


For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 
(Though war nor no known quarrel were in question) 
But that defences, musters, preparations 


20 Henry V, Ul, ii, 182-3. 
21 Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive, with my sword, 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, make each 
Prescribe to other, as each other’s leach. 
Let our drums strike. 
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Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected 
As were a war in expectation. 

Therefore I say ’tis meet we all go forth 

To view the sick and feeble parts of France. . . 


Throughout the Elizabethan and early Jacobean periods one finds 
frequent reference to this thesis, both in non-dramatie literature 
and in the contemporaries and successors a Shakespeare. 

Before the outbreak of open war with Spain in 1585, a good 
many writers were disturbed by the possibility that the uncertain 
peace that Elizabeth had so far sueceeded in maintaining was 
having a disastrous effect upon the nation’s power. Sir John 


Ferne’s worry over ‘‘this time of peace’’ is representative of 


this econeern: ‘‘it is farre more daungerous, then the daies of 
warres & battell: for peace . .. [is] a mother of plenty, whose 
daughter is idlenes, that alway chideth forth, all kinds of in- 
ormities. .. .’’?? 


Later, too, the idea continued to be repeated. Thomas Heywood 
writes of ‘‘the fatnes and ranknes of a peaceable Common-wealth”’ 
in which ‘‘seditious Sectists’’ appear;?* and John Norden com- 
plains that ‘‘Nought but securitie a kingdome blindes.’’ 


22 The Blazon of Gentrie, Sig. A4. See also Thomas Digges, An Arithmetical 
Warlike Treatise named Stratioticos (1579), Sig. A2 ye. Pettie’s preface 
to Guazzo’s The Civile Conversation (1581), 1, 7; T. B. C.’s trans. of Pri- 
maudaye’s French Academie (1586), p. 756. 


23 Apology for Actors, (Scholar’s Facsimiles and Reprints, N.Y., 1941) 
Sig. Blr. See also Greene, ‘‘Euphues his censure to Philautus,’’ in Life and 
Works, ed. Grosart, vi, 213; Digges, Four Paradoxes, Sig. M4v (p. 96): the 
fourth paradox: ‘‘That warre sometimes lesse hurtfull, and more to be wisht 
in a well gouerned State than peace.’’ 


On Sig. N2 Digges comments that the king should choose war rather than 
let small grievances fester; he must reform men’s idle lives and incite them 
to valor; and then Digges makes the following comments upon Elizabeth’s 
reign: ‘‘But heere mee thinkes I heare some obiect to mee the successfull 
felicitye of the peaceable Reigne of our late Queene, whose happie memorie, 
and ever to be admired gouernment, farre bee it from my thankfull thoughts 
to touch with the lest tittle of disgrace, whose wisedome such obiectors too 
too saucely diminish producing her as an enemie to Militarie profession: her 
sex indeed, and in her later time fulnesse of daies might well excuse farre 
greater ease; yet see (that which these blinde men stumble ouer) from the 
first to the last in seuerall parts of Christendome, she euer found meanes to 
traine up her better and more forward subiects in varietie of seruice; that so 
they might prooue good members of her Estate, and profitable seruants for her 
potent Successor. So wise men know, besides that many daungers were kept 
farre of, this Realme was still tollerably furnished with skilfull souldiers, and 
prudently rid of many inconueniences; yet I must confesse the open show of 
peace bred diuers corruptions. .. .’’ 
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Though peace to pietie should best allure, 
Yet it is seene where is no feare of thrall, 
That state soone stumbles, and hath sorest fall.24 
In oceasional poems Ben Jonson repeats this theme. In the 
verse letter, ‘‘An epistle to a Friend, to Perswade Him to the 
Warres,’’ he asserts that the drum of war on the Continent 
. . . bids come 
All that dare rowse: or are not loth to quit 
Their vitious ease, and be o’rewhelm’d with it. 
It is a call to keepe the spirits alive 
That gaspe for action, and would yet revive 
Mans buried honour, in his sleepy life: 
Quickning dead Nature, to her noblest strife. 
After a long, satirical description of the sins and evils of peace, 
Jonson repeats the doctrine: 
This hath our ill-us’d freedome, and soft peace 
Brought on us, and will every houre increase.25 
In the drama one finds frequent use of the same theme—the 
enervating effects of peace—from the plays of the 1580’s to 
those well into the reign of James. In the 1580’s the theme ap- 
pears both in popular bombastic plays like Cambises and in court 
comedies like Lyly’s Campaspe. In Cambises, before the king grows 
dissolute and begins to liquidate his loyal friends and relatives, 
he behaves in model kingly fashion—he announces a war against 
the Egyptians who have maligned his nation, a war in which he 
will win honor and glory. His joyous Councillor can only reply: 
‘**O puisant king, your blisful words deserves abundant praise. . . .’’*° 
The theme of Henry V in which Shakespeare’s model king seeks 
honor in a just war against France has the same basis as the 
opening parts of this crude, early, but tremendously popular, play. 
In Lyly’s Campaspe Alexander the Great’s officers grieve that 
their king has abandoned his plans for glory and conquest be- 
eause of his infatuation for Campaspe. Parmenio describes the 
effects of peace to Clytus in a speech which expands Bacon’s 


24 Vicissitudo Rerum, 1600, Sigs. D4v-E1. See also Arthur Wilson, History 
of Great Britain, p. 91: ‘‘Peace is a great Blessing, if it bring not a Curse 
with it; but war is more happy in its effects than it, especially if it takes 
away the distemper that grows by long surfets, without destroying the Body.’’ 


25 Poems, ed. B. Newdigate (Oxford, 1936), pp. 113-118. 


26 T, Preston, Cambises, in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams 
(Boston, 1924), p. 641, ll. 16-21. 
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and Sidney’s views of the corrupting and ‘‘rusting’’ nature of 
peace : 
Clytus, I mislike this new delicacie and pleasing peace: for what else do we 
se now then a kind of softnes in euery mans mind . . . youthes that were 
woont to carry deuises of victory in their shieldes, engraue now posies of loue 
in their ringes. . . . O Philip, were thou aliue to see this alteration, thy men 
turned to women, thy soldiers to louers. . . .27 
Throughout Elizabethan drama a good part of the condemna- 
tion of the effeminate, flattering courtier—the man of peace, 
who affectedly talks of his nobility and his honor—has roots in 
this pattern of Elizabethan attitudes toward peace and war. Even 
the audience’s reaction to the tragedy of Antony in Shake- 
peare’s play would also take some part of its basis in these attitudes. 
During the last years of Queen Elizabeth, and especially after 

Henry IV of France made peace with Spain in 1597, there was 
much discussion in the court and the Privy Council of the desira- 
bility of England’s also making peace in spite of the determina- 
tion of her Low Country allies to continue the war. When James 
made peace in 1604, his policy was not popular among large 
numbers of the court, gentry, and military men. In his major 
tragedies, all written during the first decade of James’s rule, 
George Chapman continues to assert the Elizabethan doctrine of 
the glories of war and the evils of peace in expressions as vigor- 
ous as any to be found in the drama. Only three or four years 
after the treaty with Spain, Chapman has Byron say: 

O the most base fruits of a settled peace ! 

In men I mean, worse than their dirty fields, 

Which they manure much better than themselves: 

For them they plant and sow, and ere they grow 

Weedy and chok’d with thorns, they grub and proin, 

And make them better than when cruel war 

Frighted from thence the sweaty labourer; 

But men themselves, instead of bearing fruits, 

Grow rude and foggy, overgrown with weeds, 

Their spirits and freedoms smother’d in their ease.28 
In The Revenge of Bussy (1610 or 1611) Chapman repeats his 
condemnation of the evils of rusting in peace, in ease, and in 
security. The contrast that he draws between the gentleman as 


27 John Lyly, Complete Works, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), Vol. II. 
Campaspe, Iv, iii, 6-22. See also Robert Wilson, The Cobbler’s Prophecy 
(Malone Society), Sig. A3. 


28 The Tragedy of Byron, tv, i, 1-10. References to Chapman’s plays are 
to The Tragedies, ed. T. M. Parrott (London, 1910). 
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warrior and as lover and courtier is the same one that Alexander’s 
officers made as far back as Lyly’s Campaspe.”® 


Now all is peace, no danger: now what follows? 
Idleness rusts us, since no virtuous labour 

Ends aught rewarded: ease, security 

Now all the palm wears: we made war before 
So to prevent war; men with giving gifts, 

More than receiving, made our country strong; 
Our matchless race of soldiers then would spend 
In public wars, not private brawls, their spirits, 
In daring enemies, arm’d with meanest arms, 
Not courting strumpets, and consuming birthrights 
In apishness and envy of attire. 

No labour then was harsh, no way so deep, 

No rock so steep, but if a bird could scale it, 
Up would our youth fly too. A foe in arms 
Stirr’d up a much more lust of his encounter, 
Than of a mistress never so be-painted: 
Ambition then, was only scaling walls, 

And over-topping turrets; fame was wealth; 
Best parts, best deeds, were best nobility; ... 


Chapman’s ideal gentleman, Clermont d’Ambois, and his ideal 
king, Henry IV, both plainly express Chapman’s attitudes toward 
peace and war. In The Revenge of Bussy Baligny finally suc- 
ceeds in gaining access to the Earl of Montsurry and attempts to 
deliver Clermont’s challenge. Montsurry exhibits such terror in 
his refusal of the challenge that Baligny tells Clermont that Mon- 
surry’s ‘‘base exclaims of ‘murther, murther,’/ Made me think 
noblesse lost, in him quick buried.’’ In Clermont’s speech of 
agreement, Chapman discloses his own Elizabethan distrust of 
peace and security. Nobles like Montsurry 


. are the breathing sepulchres of noblesse: 


* * 7 - 


Chained up in ease and numb’d security 


” * * * 
Besotted with their peasants’ love of gain, 
Rusting at home, and on each other preying, 
Are for their greatness but the greater slaves, 
And none is noble but who scrapes and saves.30 
Chapman’s expression of this Elizabethan attitude would not 
be complete unless, like Shakespeare in 2 Henry IV, he made a 
sharp differentiation between a civil war and a just foreign war. 
Henry IV states this important difference clearly in Byron’s 
Tragedy as he blesses the young Dauphin and puts his sword in 


29 The Revenge of Bussy, 1, i, 32-50. 
30 The Revenge of Bussy, ul, i, 154-171. 
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the boy’s hand. After deseribing the ‘‘civil hates and bloody 
enmity,’’ the ‘‘unchristian broils and homicides’’ that have filled 
his reign with civil war, Henry hopes that his son will find only 
an internal peace in France. Realizing, however, that the security 
and prosperity that come with the absence of foreign war in- 
erease the danger of renewed civil conflict, Henry expresses a 
further hope: 
... if th’ unsettled blood of France 
With ease and wealth renew her civil furies, 
Let all my powers be emptied in my son 
To curb and end them all, as I have done. 
From a just foreign war, though, a fortunate king wins fame; 
and this is Henry’s final wish for the Dauphin: 
And of his worth let after ages say 
(He fighting for the land and bringing home 
Just conquests, loaden with his enemies’ spoils), 
His father pass’d all France in martial deeds, 
But he his father twenty times exceeds.31 
The parallelism in general attitudes between Chapman and 
Shakespeare (particularly in the Henry plays) is perhaps suf- 
ficient to complete this description of one set of Elizabethan atti- 
tudes toward war and peace. One last pair of examples, however, 
may be valuable in showing to what lengths these concepts could 
be carried. In his Introduction to a Breviary of the History of 
England,* Sir Walter Raleigh asks how it was that a small state 
like Normandy was able to defeat the whole power of England at 
Hastings in 1066. The problem is 
. strange and considerable; but the circumstances, with the disposition of 
that time, as may be collected from the writers that lived near it, may some- 
what fortify us in that point. For they say, the people of the kingdom were 
(by their being secure from their foreign enemies the Danes, and their long 
peace, which had held in a manner from the death of Edmund Ironside the 
space of fifty years) grown neglective of arms, and generally debauched with 
luxury and idleness; the clergy licentious . . .; the nobility given to gluttony, 
venery, and oppression; the common sort to drunkenness and all disorder .. . 
And thus they excuse the shame of our nation. 
As a second example, which seems to suggest that all successful 
invasions of England had the same explanation, there is the late 





81 The Tragedy of Byron, 1, i, 137-149. 


32 The Works of Sir Walter Raleigh (Oxford University Press, 1829), 11, 
519-20. 
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play Fuimus Toes in which Duke Nennius, the British leader 
at the time of Caesar’s invasion, soliloquizes: 
Think ye the smoaky mist 

Of Sunne-boyled Seas can stop the Eagles eye? 

Or can our watry walles keepe dangers out, 

Which flye aloft? That thus we snorting lye, 

Feeding impostum’d humours, to be launch’d 

By some out-landish Surgion: 

As they are now: ... 

Yet we are next: who charm’d with peace and sloath, 

Dream golden dreams,22 
One is reminded of the Norwegian soldier’s reply to Hamlet’s 
question concerning the reason for Fortinbras’s army and its in- 
vasion of Poland—the ‘‘imposthume of much wealth and peace.’’ 

In summary, I think it is possible to say that the concept of 
war, which is so clearly stated by Bacon, Sidney, Nashe and 
Raleigh, and which is used by so many of the dramatists, is a 
coherent and unified pattern of attitudes. Civil war is a great 
evil; a long peace is dangerous to the health of the state both 
internally and externally and both through the danger of mal- 
contents and the weakening effects of luxury and idleness; and a 
just foreign war is a normal and healthful activity. There is no 
reason to believe that all of the members of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean society—the theologians, the preachers, the authors of 
manuals of conduct and education, the merchants, the seamen, 
and so on—held these attitudes, and there is evidence that they 
did not. Most of the popular dramatists, the military-minded gentry 
and nobility, and a good part of the court, however, seem fairly 
consistently to reflect these views. 


38 1633, I, i, Sig. A4r. 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF CHRISTOPHER SLY 


By THELMA NELSON GREENFIELD 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Although many a critic has frowned at Shakespeare’s robustious 
shrew-tamer and although it was once fashionable to see hands 
other than Shakespeare’s meddling in The Taming of the Shrew, 
scarcely anyone has questioned the artistic integrity or the author- 
ship of the material in the Induction to the play. The large and 
largely unanswerable question about Christopher Sly is what be- 
comes of him after scene i of Act I. At first thought, the text 
as we have it would seem to be imperfect—the play unfinished 
or final sheets missing.? Or perhaps Sly simply slept through the 
performance and was carried out at the end.* However, Dr. 
Nicholson reminded his colleagues of the New Shakespeare Society 
that ‘‘Sly’s part evidently required one of the leading comic actors ; 
and the probability is that he would be utilized throughout... . 
Hence it may be concluded that he did what was common on the old 
stage, and what was the especial privilege of the clown, introduce 
extempore remarks, or as it was called, ‘gag’.’’ 

As an alternative possibility, Nicholson suggested that the In- 
duction of the old shrew play was used to finish out Shakespeare’s.* 
Quiller-Couch suggests the ad-libbed gag as a ‘‘merest conjecture’’ 
and he rejects the continuous sleeping theory on the grounds that 
‘*Authors do not invite public attention thus to the dullness of 
their plays.’’> (One may recall here that other induction spec- 
tators, in The Spanish Tragedy, James IV, and Old Wives Tale, 
do indulge in healthy naps during the progress of the plays 
proper, obviously with their authors’ sanction. Nevertheless, five 


1Fleay is an exception. He presented long lists of metrical and word tests 
to demonstrate that the Induction is not Shakespeare’s; see F. G. Fleay, ‘‘On 
the Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew,’’ The New Shakespere Society ’s 
Transactions, 1874. Series I, nos. 1-2, pp. 85-101. 

2 Albert Frey, Introduction, The Taming of the Shrew, The Bankside Shake- 
speare, 11 (New York, 1888), 11, n. 1. 

3 Ibid., 10, 11. 

4 The New Shakespere Society’s Transactions, p. 124. 

5 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Introduction, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
New Cambridge Edition (1928), p. xviii. 
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whole acts of slumber could scarcely be diverting to an audience.) 

J. Dover Wilson, in the notes to the New Cambridge Edition, 
regarding A Shrew as a memorized reconstruction of Shake- 
speare’s play, sees the conclusion of the Induction in A Shrew as 
based on a now lost conclusion to Shakespeare’s Induction. Thus, 
according to Wilson, Shakespeare did write a conclusion to the 
Sly action and its disappearance was ‘‘due to purely theatrical ex- 
igencies,’’ presumably an actor shortage.® 

Ernest P. Kuhl has made the suggestion that Shakespeare, 
prompted by his source, decided to begin with the Induction. 
Then, realizing that the audience would forget Sly’s existence 
as the main play went along, the dramatist deliberately dropped 
him: ‘‘. . . for all practical purposes the rogue had served his 
usefulness, in that he had given a novel setting to a good play. 
In short, the Induction had furnished a farcical atmosphere for 
a farcical story.’’’ G. B. Harrison concurs in the opinion that 
Kuhl hints at, that the main play seems less real because of its 
Induction—‘‘a drunkard’s dream, my friends’’—and uses this 
attribute to excuse the indelicacy that he finds objectionably 
present in the story of the shrew tamed.® 

I cannot believe that an Elizabethan audience did (or even 
that a modern one does) see Katherina and Petruchio, or old 
Gremio, or any of the others as consistently less real because the 
dramatist presents his play as a play. The Elizabethan dramatist 
was characteristically frank in admitting his plays to be only 
make-believe; in fact, he often, directly or indirectly, called the 
fact to the attention of the audience. ‘‘If this were play’d upon 
a stage now,’’ says Fabian in Twelfth Night, ‘‘I could condemn 
it as an improbable fiction.’’ It seems to me that the audience 
sees the play proper of The Shrew in several ways: predomi- 
nantly, no doubt, in and for itself; also, but only on a separate 
plane, as a performance in a great private house; and finally, 
as another strange feature of Sly’s strange new world and one 
which Sly is decidedly bored with (here as elsewhere Shakespeare 
mocks his art). Perhaps in addition to all this there is the basic 

6 Ibid., p. 142. 

7 Ernest P. Kuhl, ‘‘Shakespere’s Purpose in Dropping Sly,’’ MLN, xxxvi 
(1921), 329. 


8 Shakespeare The Complete Works, ed. G. B. Harrison (New York, 1948, 
1952), p. 332. 
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awareness that the pretended contrast between make-believe and 
reality on the stage is, ironically, really make-believe within make- 
believe. Sly, too, is only a shadow upon the stage; and his 
presence, although it adds complexity to the audience’s compre- 
hension of the main play, can hardly in the final analysis, make 
the main play less real, or for that matter, more palatable to a 
delicate taste. 

I should like to argue that, in addition to the Induction’s liveli- 
ness and humor and its contribution to the setting of the main 
play, the Sly action has an organic relationship to the shrew 
story, or at least the beginnings of one, The Induction, I think, 
represents the beginning of an intention which could not have 
been fulfilled by a clown’s ad libbing or by taking over the 
ending of A Shrew. 

Shakespeare probably borrowed the idea of having an induc- 
tion from his source, whatever that was. Certainly the induction as 
a form was well known when he wrote The Shrew. But, imperfect 
as it is, I think the Induction to The Shrew marks a departure 
from the induction as it was usually conceived. 

The short introductory dramatic scene, separate from the play 
proper, was popular in Elizabethan drama from its beginnings 
until the second decade of the seventeenth century. When the young 
men of the Inner Temple performed Gorboduc, the ‘‘first English 
tragedy,’’ in 1562, they introduced each act with an elaborate 
dumb show; subsequent Inns of Court playwrights continued 
the practice of using introductory tableau, procession, and panto- 
mime. By the late 1580’s, we find popular dramas, especially the 
pseudo-historical plays, using dumb-show inductions. Written in 
1582, The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune offers the earliest 
extant instance in Elizabethan drama of a spoken induction; and 
the next half century has provided about forty-five more examples 
of spoken inductions. Because of the large number of lost plays 
dating before 1590, it is hard to conjecture just how popular the 
induction was during that period, but an examination of plays 
written between 1590 and 1610 shows that approximately one in 
five used the induction. Therefore, if Shakespeare wrote The 
Taming of the Shrew in the early 1590’s, he wrote the play when 
inductions were at least on the way to becoming very popular. 


Furthermore, the device of setting up spectators in the induc- 
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tion to observe the main play—as is done in the Sly action—was 
extremely common in Elizabethan inductions. Characteristically, 
the inductions tended to direct the audience’s reaction to the play 
by concerning themselves in an explanatory way with its argu- 
ment, theme, genre, structure, staging, or merit. Often the induc- 
tive material occupies no more than a single introductory scene. 
Occasionally it has a rather tenuous continuation in the form 
of choric comments interspersed throughout the play. The person- 
ages who appear in the inductions are, for the most part, of two 
types. The earliest inductions, attached usually to tragedies, often 
utilized supernatural beings, personifications, and symbolic human 
figures. The Spanish Tragedy with Revenge and Andrea’s ghost 
offers the most famous example here. Inductions for comedies, 
popular a little later, often depicted persons involved in an actual 
theater performance: paying spectators, actors, stage hands, and 
friends of the author. Jonson and Marston, writing for the 
private theaters, favored these types. Webster’s Induction to 
Marston’s Malcontent explaining why the King’s Men ‘‘borrowed”’ 
the play for the public stage more or less parodies that particular 
form of the induction. 


In a few instances, however, the inductive material becomes 
much more than a mere introduction which exists to say some- 
thing explanatory. In these instances the inductions create a 
distinct imaginative realm, sustained to provide a dramatically 
pointed contrast with the main play, and perhaps are more 
properly called frame plays. The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
and The Old Wives Tale are the most familiar examples here. 


Typically, in a structure of this sort the audience out front sees 
the performance of the main play as the major event in the 
action of the frame. The frame is ‘‘reality’’; the main play is 
‘*pretense.’’? Although ostensibly the main play is incidental to 
the frame, actually, of course, the frame is usually incidental in 
meaning and interest to the play it embraces. However, the two 
are tied together by a sustained contrast in the imaginative levels 
presented: a homely, everyday world versus the far away and 
long ago; naiveté contrasted with sophistication; realism against 
romanticism; bourgeois practicality and idealistic love. Beyond 
that, the imaginative processes of the induction spectators as 
they watch the play proper contrast with the imaginative process, 
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which, to the actual audience, the play seems to demand. The Citi- 
zen and his wife in The Knight of the Burning Pestle dislike the 
protagonist and applaud his rival. True love’s triumph over pious 
greed directly opposes their sense of values. Christopher Sly in 
A Shrew hopes above all for a fool to entertain him, looks forward 
to ‘‘flouting’’ the actors, and gives one delightful display of naiveté 
when he is chilled beyond endurance by the mention of ‘‘sending 
to prison,’’ even though the remark is only part of a play. And 
Shakespeare’s Sly is completely ignorant of what a play is. Among 
all these spectators there is confusion between make-believe and 
actuality, a condition of special piquaney since they themselves 
are comprehended by means of the imagination. 

Inductions which provide sustained imaginative contrasts with 
the plays to which they attach were not common. Although in- 
ductions often contrasted with the main play in that they were 
likely to be highly allegorical or highly realistic, the contrast was 
not continuous and their purpose was primarily explanatory. 


The induction to A Shrew seems directed more toward ex- 
plaining the play proper than does Shakespeare’s induction. 
Shakespeare sharpened the contrast between the frame and the 
play proper, and, I think, had at least begun to develop a theme 
coneerning an experiment in human nature. The presentation of 
the play becomes one of the ‘‘props’’ in the experiment. A com- 
parison of the two frames will reveal Shakespeare’s particular 
method more clearly. 

The old anonymous Taming of a Shrew, in spite of its brevity, 
contains a frame with very full narrative development. The ex- 
tremely short and compressed text is probably a cut acting version, 
but the frame is sustained throughout the play proper and is 
nicely rounded off at the conclusion, Like the inner play, it moves 
with great speed. The tapster who beats Sly out of his establish- 
ment reviles him in a single speech and departs indoors. Sly 
mutters a brief drunken rejoinder and falls asleep. A lord enters 
with his huntsmen and ealls off the hunt because of the approach 
of evening. He sees Sly and immediately orders his men to carry 
the sleeper to his ‘‘fairest chamber.’’ The players arrive. A boy 
is dressed up to be Sly’s lady. The preparation of the players for 
their performance is given comparatively detailed development, 
but Sly, awake, is quickly persuaded of his status as a lord. 
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In spite of the speed with which the induction moves, we are 
able to obtain a fairly precise notion of Sly as a personality. He 
has aplomb, takes his new position in his stride, and obviously 
knows a little of the world. When he learns of the play that is 
to be given for his entertainment, he demonstrates familiarity 
with the playhouse. ‘‘A plaie Sim. O brave. . . . Is there not a 
foole in the plaie? . . . Come Sim where be the plaiers? Sim 
stand by Me and weele flout the plaiers out of their cotes.’’ His 
comments here have an ironic touch suggestive of the later realistic 
inductions which mocked the taste and behavior of the audience. 

As the stage clears at the end of the play proper, the place once 
more becomes the tapster’s doorstep. Sly is carried in and de- 
posited there, asleep. The events that follow smoothly parallel 
those of the beginning scene; the tapster comes out to greet the 
morning as the lord had greeted the nightfall; he, like the lord, 
suddenly spies Christopher in his drunken sleep. Sly awakens 
and decides he must have dreamed. Once again he takes his de- 
parture, this time on his own feet. He determines to try to tame 
his own wife with the tactics revealed to him in his ‘‘dream.’’ 

The emphasis of the frame is pointed explicitly toward the 
play proper. The play’s moral for married men is brought up 
before the performance begins and after it is over. Much is made 
of the actors and their preparations; Sly gleefully anticipates dis- 
comfiting the performers. As the play progresses, he asks ques- 
tions; and afterwards, he is determined to try the shrew-tamer’s 
tactics for himself. 

It is Shakespeare’s dismissal of this emphasis which helps us 
discover his special achievement. No mention is made of the 
moral for married men. His induction intensifies the contrast in 
imaginative realms. His Sly is largely unfamiliar with the medium 
of the stage (a circumstance especially amusing when presented 
on the stage). He does manage a ‘‘Go by, St. Jeronimy’’ but for 
the most part he seems not to know what a play is all about. ‘“‘Is 
not a comonty,’’ he asks, ‘‘a Christmas gambold or a tumbling 
trick?’’ There is nothing, in Shakespeare’s version, recognizable 
to Sly in his new world. He has no aplomb nor sophistication. He 
accepts his strange surroundings, however, and in a common sense 
way, because he is obviously awake and his senses tell him it is 
there. What better evidence does a man want? 
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Shakespeare’s Sly is decidedly unintelligent but he has a certain 
philosophy of common sense. His first response to being called 
‘‘vour honor’’ and ‘‘lordship’’ is a careful, literal-minded ex- 
planation of who he is. He names his garments, his birth and 
occupation, even his debts. Fearful that he has lost his mind, 
he clings firmly to tangibilities. But the tangibilities betray him. 
Around him are soft music, sweet odors, fine possessions. He 
takes inventory: he is awake; he sees, hears, feels, smells. Thus 
his new status must be a reality. (By this time, Sly has begun to 
speak in verse. His earlier speeches are prose.) His reason cannot 
out-argue the evidence of his senses. He ecapitulates and goes into 
his new role. He is reluctant but tries to display polite interest, 
requesting some coaching on the finer points, and showing his 
only real moment of enthusiasm at the appearance of his ‘‘lady.’’ 
To the play performance he tries to be resigned. He goes to siecep 
during the first scene; upon being awakened, he commends the 
play with false heartiness and asks hopefully if it is over. 


As far as it goes, in its general outlines the Induction to The 
Shrew corresponds to the Induction of A Shrew almost exactly 
but Shakespeare’s Sly is a different personality from his analogue 
and his relationship to the world of pretense into which he is 
thrust is different. When the lord in The Shrew sees Christopher 
sleeping before the alehouse, he formulates his plan slowly, dis- 
cusses it with his men, and rehearses them in what they are to 
do. When the players announce their proposed play, he pursues 
his plan carefully, warning them to ignore the oddities of his 
august guest. Unlike the other play, The Shrew gives very little 
attention to the preparations of the players for their performance. 
The focus remains on Sly. 


Considering the nature of his materials and their inherent humor, 
Shakespeare inserted surprisingly few instances of boisterous 
eomedy. The lord insists that his plan must be carried out ‘‘modest- 
ly’’; he emphasizes that aspect continually. A certain air of so- 
briety overlays the jest from the start. When the lord first sees 
Sly asleep, he is repelled and distressed by the beastliness of the 
drunken man and completeness of his stupor: 

Oh monstrous beast! how like a swine he lies! 


Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image! 
(Induction, ll. 34-35) 
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Sly is in a searcely human state. He has surrendered both his 
reason and his senses. The nobleman poses a question: 

What think you? If he were convey’d to bed, 

Wrapp’d in sweet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 

A most delicious banquet by his bed, 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 

Would not the beggar then forget himself? 

(Induction, ll. 27-31) 

One of the huntsmen is convinced that under those circumstances 
the beggar would indeed forget himself. Perhaps the Induction 
had it been continued and developed would have told whether 
he was right. 

Shakespeare’s particular emphasis brings his Induction into an 
organic relationship with the main play—a relationship fairly 
rare between Elizabethan plays and their inductions, The contrast 
between the literal world of Sly and the world of dramatic poetry 
is emphatic and meaningful. He is introduced in a condition of 
drunken quarrelsomeness and is soon sleeping like a swine or 
a dead man. The world to which Sly is brought is a world of 
fine living, and more important, a world of art—music, painting, 
and finally dramatic poetry. His literal-mindedness and his in- 
congruity in his surroundings are rather suggestive of Bottom 
among the fairies; and Bottom, too, although more actively, be- 
comes concerned with the art of the drama. As far as we are per- 
mitted to see Christopher, he accepts his new life with reluctant 
resignation. It is not imagination but the very lack of it that 
leads him to accept the evidence of his senses. But since we see 
him only as far as Act I, scene i, we cannot guess what the 
final result was to be. Whether the following night found him 
again sleeping like a swine in the street is, unfortunately, un- 
answerable. 

Shakepeare’s Induction is more than the vsual Elizabethan 
introductory explanation. Shakespeare had begun, I think, to 
work out a sustained contrast and a theme. Of course, he may 
have left the play unfinished or have decided not to continue 
the Sly action. But the Induction of A Shrew, with its stress 
on the moral for married men and with Sly going off at the end 
to try the taming tactics for himself, hardly seems to represent 
Shakespeare’s interest in Sly’s situation. The theory that A Shrew 
is a memorized reconstruction of The Shrew does not, perhaps, give 
sufficient attention to the lord’s purpose in fooling Sly. And 
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neither the Induction to A Shrew nor an ad-libbing clown could 
continue the complexities of Sly’s situation. If one of these de- 
vices was used, it must have provided a sharp break from the 
initial impressions received by the audience. Sly does more than 
offer us a farcical setting for a farce to be played in. He is a 
part of a comic juxtaposition of two contrasting worlds and he is 
the unimaginative subject in a test of the power of the imagination. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE CARELESS SHEPHERDESS 


By Norsert F. O’DONNELL 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

The Careless Shepherdess an engaging pastoral performed be- 
fore Char}es I and Henrietta Maria, has long been ascribed to 
Thomas Goffe (1591?-1629), an Oxford playwright best known 
for his three somber academic tragedies.1 The title page of the 
published play, brought out in 1656, nearly thirty years after 
Goffe’s death, says that it was written by ‘‘T.G. Mr. of Arts’’; 
and Francis Kirkman’s play list (1661) is the first of many to 
attribute it to Goffe.? It is upon these two pieces of evidence 
that the usual view of the authorship of The Careless Shepherdess 
has rested, although an even stronger bit of evidence has been over- 
looked. When Rogers and Ley, the publishers of the play, en- 
tered it in the Stationers’ Register on October 22, 1655, they 
were explicit about its origin: 
Entrd ... (und the hand of Master NORTON warden) a booke entituled 
The Carelesse Shepheardesse, a pastorall by Thomas Gough, Mr of Arts... .3 

Despite this array of evidence, there are cogent reasons for 
believing that Goffe is not the author of the play. First of all, 
as W. J. Lawrence has pointed out, the prologue written for the 
performance of The Careless Shepherdess at Salisbury Court plainly 
speaks of the author as if he were alive: 

When first this Toy was publique, ’twas unknown 
To th’ Author, and before ’twas feather’d flown; 


He now consents, that you should see’t once more, 
’Cause he hath more faults, then it had before. .. .4 


1 The Raging Turk (1631), The Cowrageous Turk (1632), and The Tragedy 
of Orestes (1633). 

2A true, perfect, and exact Catalogue of all the Comedies, Tragedies, Pas- 
torals, Masques and Interludes, that were ever yet printed and published, till 
this present year 1661... ., D.p. 

3A Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers: 
From 1640-1708 A.D., ed. G. E. B. Eyre (London, 1913), 1, 15. 

4‘‘The Authorship of ‘The Careless Shepherdess’,’? TLS (July 24, 1924), 
p. 463. See The Careless Shepherdess (London, 1656), p. 9. On the tenuous 
evidence of a phrase and a single image in the play’s epilogue, Lawrence tries 
to show that it ‘‘was the work of a Cambridge graduate and was first acted 
at Cambridge circa 1632.’’ 
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This prologue cannot be dated earlier than 1638, nine years after 
Goffe’s death; for it defends the play against the anticipated 
criticism that its pastoral characters should be more eloquent and 
more lavishly costumed with the reply: 
Faith Gentlemen, such Solecismes as these 
Might have done well in the Antipodes. ... (p. 10) 
This is, of course, a reference to Richard Brome’s The Antipodes, 
first acted circa 1638 and first published in 1640.5 Even if one 
assumes, as is possible, that the prologue and ‘‘Praeludium’’ to 
The Careless Shepherdess are not the work of its author, the 
fact remains that the prologue plainly indicates that the author was 
alive at the time of the play’s revival, as Goffe was not.® 
Moreover, both the prologue and ‘‘Praeludium’’ to the play 

strongly suggest that the author of The Careless Shepherdess 
was, or aspired to be, one of those gentleman amateurs who made 
their first appearance in the theatre in the years after Henrietta 
Maria’s performance in Walter Montague’s Shepherd’s Paradise 
(1633).7 The prologue to The Careless Shepherdess rather defen- 
sively and proudly declares: 

He [the author] knows there is a snarling Sect i’ th’ Town, 

That do condemn all wit except their own; 

Were this Play ne’re so good, it should not take, 

Nothing must passe that Gentlemen do make. (p. 9) 
The ‘‘snarling Sect’’ was the sect of the professional playwrights, 
who were understandably alarmed by the necessity of competing 
with the plays which gentlemen made. Professor Harbage has 
discussed in some detail the controversy which resulted when 
courtly amateurs, ‘‘inspired’’ by Henrietta Maria’s taste for 
plays, began to vie with the professionals both at court and on 
the public stage. He points out that Richard Brome, whose 
Antipodes is attacked in the prologue to The Careless Shepherdess, 


5 Alfred Harbage, Cavalier Drama (New York, 1936), p. 268. 

6 Professor Gerald E. Bentley has suggested to the present writer the possi- 
bility that a manuscript by Goffe may have been furbished for production and 
provided with prologue and ‘‘Praeludium’’ by someone especially hired for 
such tasks by the Salisbury Court Theatre. On this theory, the author referred 
to in the prologue might be an anonymous ‘‘play doctor.’’ It seems much 
more probable, however, that the prologue refers to the creator of the play. 
Is it not unlikely that a play doctor would have had the experience of seeing 
his work ‘‘flown’’ before it was ‘‘feathered’’? 

7 Harbage, Cavalier Drama, p. 22. 

8 Ibid., pp. 153ff. 
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was the chief spokesman of the professionals, who struck back at 
the dilettantes in prologues, epilogues, and other occasional verses. 

If it is granted that its prologue proves that the author of 
The Careless Shepherdess was alive at the time of its production 
at Salibsury Court and was aware of the place of his play in the 
literary controversy of the time, the ‘‘Praeludium’’ to the play 
may be taken as further evidence of his desire to identify him- 
self with Henrietta Maria’s protégés. The ‘‘Praeludium’’ is a 
brisk little skit in which a Citizen, a Landlord, a Courtier, and 
an Inns of Court man are imagined as meeting at Salisbury Court 
before the production of The Careless Shepherdess. The Citizen 
puts the crucial question : ‘‘Sir, was’t a Poet, or a Gentleman /That 
writ this Play?’’ (p. 6). What follows is a lively discussion in 
which the plight of the professional dramatists, put down by 
amateurs, is mockingly described, and their old-fashioned plays 
are held up to scorn. The Landlord and the Citizen, both of 
whom have conservative tastes, are promised that they will find 
The Careless Shepherdess a pleasant example of the new mode; 
but this is not enough to prevent the Citizen, in the end, from 
sneaking off to the Bull or the Fortune, where he can see a play 
for twopence ‘‘with a jig to boot.’’ 

The Careless Shepherdess itself, as its prologue and ‘‘Prae- 
ludium’’ promise, is a pleasant little pastoral containing nothing 
to offend Cavalier taste. For our present purpose, it is most im- 
portant to notice that one passage in the play bears a strong 
likeness to the opening lines of Ben Jonson’s fragmentary last 
masque, The Sad Shepherd, composed in the years immediately 
before his death in 1637. In the fifth act of The Careless 
Shepherdess, a satyr delivers the following lines: 

This was her wonted place, on these green banks 
She sate her down, when first I heard her play 
Unto her lisning sheep; nor can she be 

Far from the spring she’s left behinde. That Rose 
I saw not yesterday, nor did that Pinke 

then Court my eye; She must be here, or else 

That gracefull Marigold wo’d shure have clos’d 
Its beauty in her withered leaves, and that 


Violet too wo’d hang its velvet head 
To mourn the absence of her eyes... . (p. 65) 


The parallel lines from Jonson are: 


Here! she was wont to goe! and here! and here! 
Just where those Daisies, Pincks, and Violets grow; 
The world may find the Spring by following her; 
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For other print her aerie steps neere left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grasse! 

Or shake the downie Blow-ball from his stalke! 

But like the soft West-wind, she shot along, 

And where she went, the Flowers tooke thickest root, 

As she had sow’d ’hem with her odorous foot.® 
The likeness between these passages has often been remarked; 
but critics, believing The Careless Shepherdess to be Goffe’s, 
have been driven to the unnecessary supposition that the parallel 
results from a common borrowing by the two poets from some 
undiscovered source.*° The simpler view is that the parallel is 
further evidence that The Careless Shepherdess is not Goffe’s 
but is the work of an author writing no earlier than 1638 and 
therefore in a position to imitate Jonson’s lines. 

The passage from Jonson’s masque is not, as it happens, the 
only borrowed material in The Careless Shepherdess. As Pro- 
fessor Schelling long ago noticed, two of the songs in the play 
were claimed by James Shirley in the 1646 volume of his poems.” 
These songs are ‘‘Heigh-ho, what shall a Shepheard doe. - 
from Shirley’s Triumph of Beauty and ‘‘Fye on Love.’”? There 
is no reason to assume, as Professor Schelling does, that they were 
inserted in The Careless Shepherdess by its printer. Rather their 
presence in the play is additional evidence that The Careless 
Shepherdess is the work of the anonymous Cavalier playwright 
whose shape has emerged in the past few paragraphs; for he might 
easily have appropriated them. 

In view of this evidence against Goffe’s authorship of the 
play, how are we to interpret the facts which have led historians 
of the drama to ascribe The Careless Shepherdess to him? One 
possibility is that the publishers of the play have perpetrated a 
simple fraud on posterity comparable to that apparently practiced 
by one of the publishers of Selimus, also at one time attributed 
to Goffe. The Tragical Reign of Selimus first published in 1594, 
when Goffe was two years of age, was reissued in 1638 with a 


® Ben Jonson, eds. C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1941), 
vu, 11. 

10 Ibid., 11, 215-16; W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (Lon- 
don, 1906), p. 348. 

11 Felix E. Schelling, ‘‘Poems of Shirley Attributed to Goffe and Carew,’’ 
MLN, x1 (May, 1896), 276-7. 

12 The Poems of James Shirley, ed. Ray Livingstone Armstrong (New York, 
1941), pp. 51 and 18. The Careless Shepherdess, pp. 44 and 26. 
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new title page which gives the author’s initials as ‘‘T.G.’"* As 
W. W. Greg has remarked, this was apparently done ‘‘with the 
object of leading the public to suppose that it was from the 
pen of Thomas Goffe, whose tragedies on oriental and classical 
themes had then lately appeared.’’* If the publisher of Selimus 
intended this deception, he was entirely successful; for Kirkman 
ascribes the play to Goffe, as do the seventeenth-century biog- 
graphers of the poets.?° It is not impossible that Rogers and 
Ley, finding themselves in possession of an anonymous pastoral, 
practiced the very deception which Greg attributes to the pub- 
lisher of Selimus. 

Another and perhaps stronger possibility, however, is that the 
publishers of The Careless Shepherdess found the name Gough 
on their manuscript—but confused Thomas Goffe with the obscure 
Cavalier dramatist, John Gough. John Goffe is, and no doubt 
was in 1656, little more than a name attached to a rambling 
romantic drama entitled The Strange Discovery (1640). He has 
been tentatively identified with an Oxford doctor of divinity of 
his name, but the identification is by no means certain.*® Un- 
fortunately, comparison of The Careless Shepherdess and The 
Strange Discovery seems fruitless; for both plays, like so many 
Cavalier works, are so highly conventionalized in language and 
characterization that it is impossible to devise tests of style which 
might reveal their common authorship. All that one can say is that 
it is not impossible that the John Gough who wrote The Strange 
Discovery also wrote The Careless Shepherdess. Since The Strange 
Discovery is very much in the Cavalier mode, its author undoubt- 
edly held the views reflected in the prologue of The Careless 
Shepherdess. Finally, it would have been quite easy for Rogers 
and Ley, many years after the closing of the theatres, to have 
confused the well-known name with the unknown one. For the 
moment, there seems to be no simpler theory which explains all 
of the available facts bearing on the authorship of The Careless 
Shepherdess. 





138 W. W. Greg, A List of Masques, Pageants, gc. Supplementary to a List 
of English Plays (London, 1902), p. xi. 


14 Loc. cit. 
15 Phillips, Winstanley, Langbaine, and Wood all attribute the play to Goffe. 
16 Harbage, Cawalier Drama, pp. 145-6. 
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HOPKINS AND WHITMAN: EVIDENCE OF 
INFLUENCE AND ECHOES 


By Witu1am Darsy TEMPLEMAN 
University of Southern California 


‘¢. , . I always knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s mind to be more like 
my own. ...’’ (Hopkins, in a letter to Bridges) 


I 


When Robert Bridges, writing to his friend Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, suggested that the poetry of Whitman had been in- 
fluential on ‘‘The Leaden Echo’’ and ‘‘The Golden Echo,’’ he 
raised an issue that according to Eleanor Ruggles ‘‘remains un- 
solved and provocative.’’* Terence Heywood, reporting his in- 
vestigation of the literary ancestry of Hopkins, included con- 
sideration of Whitman as possible ancestor, but found no direct 
evidence of influence. At the end he declared: 

And so we find that Hopkins, like most revolutionaries, instead of breaking 
with tradition altogether, only went back to earlier traditions; learned from 
(I do not mean merely knew) a greater variety of poets and languages than 
any English poet before him, some of which poets he in certain ways resembled, 
and others not; and that there are also resemblances between him and certain 


poets who never actually influenced him, or whom he had never heard of. The 
mature Hopkins had so thoroughly assimilated his influences that they never 


2 


emerged as echoes. . . .2 


I intend briefly to reopen the case, and to submit evidence that 
some influence by Whitman upon Hopkins did emerge as echoes; 
and to point out some echoes in the form of parallelism, at the 
least. 

First of all, we should like to know of any evidence of Hopkins’ 
having read poetry by Whitman, what he read, and when. His 
prose remains, in various parts, provide some information, in ad- 
dition to what his poetry may reveal. In 1864 he wrote to his 
friend Baillie: ‘‘I have written a thing I may send you called 
Grass Is My Garland.’ Abbott, editor of the pertinent volume of 

1 Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life (New York, 1944), p. 221. 


2‘*Gerard Manley Hopkins: His Literary Ancestry,’’ English, 11 (1940), 
16-24; reprinted from Poetry, Liv (1939), 209-18, 271-79. 

8 Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins ..., ed. Claude Colleer Abbott 
(Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 62. Hereinafter this book is referred to 
as ‘‘ Further Letters.’’ 
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letters, states that this has not been found among the early poems,‘ 
and W. H Gardner in his 1948 edition of Hopkins’ Poems has 
no further information about it. But Hopkins possibly could have 
remembered a suggestion or stimulus from Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass for this early thing, and so this thing not found among the 
extant early poems could have formed a basis for Hopkins’ 1887 
sonnet ‘‘Harry Ploughman.’’ Indeed, Robert Bridges’ note on 
this poem prints the following from a letter written to him by 
Hopkins : 


I have been touching up some old sonnets you have never seen and have within 
a few days done the whole of one. . . a direct picture of a ploughman, with- 
out afterthought. But when you read it let me know if there is anything like 
it in Walt Whitman; as perhaps there may be, and I should be sorry for that.5 


Possibly Hopkins had striven to eradicate echoes of Whitman 
that he was definitely aware existed in the earlier, now lost 
version, echoes that might have seemed to him too obviously indi- 
cated as such by the Whitman-like title ‘‘Grass Is My Garland.’’ 

Certainly he had long been familiar with lines by Whitman 
glorifying grass, lines that had appeared in Leaves of Grass 
essentially the same since 1855: 


A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to me 
with full hands; 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what 
it is, any more than he. 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out 
of hopeful green stuff woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that 
we may see and remark, and say, Whose? 


I say that Hopkins had long been familiar with these lines, for 
he alluded out of his memory in 1882 specifically to the figure 
of the handkerchief of the Lord, a gift and remembranecer, in a 


4 Further Letters, p. 62n. 

5 Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkuns, 3rd ed., enlarged and ed. by W. H. 
Gardner (Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 248. This book is hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘ Poems, 3rd ed.’’ Quotations from Hopkins’ poetry, unless 
otherwise stated, are from this book. The passage quoted above, from a letter 
to Bridges, suggests rather clearly that Hopkins knew that Bridges had in his 
personal library a copy of Whitman’s works—possibly the 2-vol. ‘‘ Author’s 
Edition’’ of 1876. See below, in the discussion of a remark by Eleanor Ruggles. 

6This and other quotations from Whitman’s pvetry, except as otherwise 
stated, are from the 1867 ed. (New York) of Leaves of Grass; the version of 
them in the Author’s Edition (Camden, New Jersey, 1876) is the same; the 
1855 version of the passages quoted—see the Facsimile Edition (New York, 
1939)—differs very slightly, usually only in a little punctuation or spelling. 
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letter wherein he also said that he ‘‘always’’ knew in his heart 
Walt Whitman’s mind to be more like his own than any other 
living man’s.” 

Awareness of Whitman’s poetry was consciously in Hopkins’ 
mind by 1874, if not indeed earlier, for when he reported to Bridges 
in 1882 that he had read some half-dozen poems by Whitman, 
he mentioned the fact that he had read Saintsbury’s laudatory 
review of Leaves of Grass, including some quotations from Whit- 
man, in the Academy of October 10, 1874.8 Precisely what Hop- 
kins wrote as a list of his Whitman reading is as follows: 

(1) ‘Pete’ [‘‘Come Up from the Fields Father’’] in the library at 
Bedford Square (and perhaps something else; if so I forget), which you 
pointed out; (2) two pieces in the Athenaeum or Academy, one on the Man- 
of-War Bird, the other beginning ‘Spirit that formed this scene’; (3) short 
extracts in a review by Saimtsbury in the Academy [of Leaves of Grass: Oct. 
10, 1874, pp. 398-400]; this is all I remember. I cannot have read more than 
half a dozen pieces at most.® 
But this is not a clear, nor a clearly all-inclusive, list of what he 
had read of Whitman’s. 

When, in 1882, Bridges had read in manuscript Hopkins’ 
‘‘The Leaden Echo’’ and ‘‘The Golden Echo’’ he wrote to Hop- 
kins and suggested that these poems showed the influence of 
Whitman. Hopkins replied vehemently with a letter of great 
length; and he followed this with another letter three days later 
in which he ealled the first letter his ‘‘de-Whitmaniser’’ and 
showed that he was conscious of its vehemence by saying further, 
“‘T believe it was stern and a bit of a mouther.’’?° Moreover, 
years before this and years afterward he revealed his vivid 
awareness of Whitman. Earlier, in a letter to Bridges in January, 
1879, he sent the remark that ‘‘even Walt Whitman nurses 
the sick.’’ Later, in April, 1884, he wrote to Bridges from 
Dublin and mentioned that he had recently read samples of 


7The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. Claude 
Colleer Abbott (London, 1935), p. 155. This book is hereinafter referred to 
as ‘‘ Letters, 1.’’ 

8 W. H. Gardner declares that 1874 was ‘‘an intensely formative year in 
the development of Hopkins’ theories on poetic rhythm and diction.’’ See his 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889): A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Re- 
lation to Poetic Tradition, 1 (London, 1949), 108. Hereinafter this book is 
referred to as ‘‘Gardner, 11.’’ 


9 Letters, 1, 154. 
10 See Letters, 1, 153-58. 
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the poetry of Sidney Lanier, and thought them ‘‘something 
like E. A. Poe, something like Whitman.’’™ 

Eleanor Ruggles has already been quoted as declaring the 
question of Whitmans’ influence upon Hopkins ‘‘unsolved.’’ Yet 
she ponders over it for more than three pages,” and calls the 
statement by Hopkins concerning the similarity of Whitman’s 
mind and his own a ‘‘remarkable and mysterious’’ confession, 
remarkable because of its degree of truth, and mysterious be- 
cause ‘‘we can never be quite sure which ones among these 
several likenesses Hopkins himself had apprehended’’—and then 
suggests some five likenesses. Indicating parallelisms she says, 
first, that two lines, ‘‘which Hopkins had not read,’’ and which 
tell of Whitman’s watch beside a dying soldier boy, have their 
paraphrase in a line of Hopkins’ ‘‘Felix Randal.’’ But it is 
not at all sure that Hopkins had not read the two lines by Whit- 
man. She quotes them without stating source: 

One turns to me his appealing eyes—poor boy! I never 
knew you, 
Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for 
you, if that would save you. 

I find, however, that they stand in ‘‘The Dresser,’’ a poem 
first printed in 1865, in Drum-Taps. The 1876 ‘‘Author’s 
Edition’’ of Leaves of Grass (Camden, New Jersey) includes 
the Drum-Taps poems. Another poem in Drum-Taps, appearing 
only a few pages away from ‘‘The Dresser,’’ is ‘‘Come Up 
from the Fields Father,’’ the ‘‘Pete’’ poem that Hopkins said 
he had read in the library in Bridges’ home at 52 Bedford 
Square, London. This poem of Whitman’s experiences in nursing 
the sick and wounded may certainly have been the ‘‘something 
else’’ that Hopkins ‘‘perhaps’’ had read there. Hopkins may 
have seen this, along with the ‘‘Pete’’ poem, in late July, 1877, 
when he seems to have made an overnight visit at Bridges’; 
he wrote on July 23, 1877, to Bridges, that he looked forward 
to ‘‘seeing and hearing your treasures (poetical and musical).’’* 

11 Letters, 1, 63, 192. 

12 Gerard Manley Hopkins ... , pp. 221-25. 

13 Walt Whitman’s Drwm-Taps (New York, 1865), p. 32. 


14 Letters, 1, 41-42. He may have read Whitman in Bridges’ library at some 
other time, or at some other time also: e.g., August, 1878—see Letters, 1, 57- 
58. One should remember that Hopkins, through Bridges or another, may 
have known something of Whitman’s work much earlier. See footnote 28, below. 
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When in 1879 he wrote to Bridges that ‘‘even Walt Whitman 
nurses the sick,’’ he used a casual tone as if assuming that 
Bridges knew this too, as if he and Bridges might together 
have read ‘‘The Dresser’’ or have spoken of it.?° ‘‘Felix Randal’’ 
was written by April 28, 1880.7® 

Hopkins’ statement that Bridges had pointed out poetry by 
Whitman, in his own library, to Hopkins, indicates further knowl- 
edge by Hopkins of Whitman: for clearly Bridges had talked to 
Hopkins of this American poet’s work, some of which he had in 
his own library. He could scarcely have failed to mention the 
long poem containing the ‘‘handkerchief of the Lord,’’ ‘‘stallion,”’ 
‘spotted hawk swoops by,’’ ‘‘seas of bright juice,’’ ‘‘ Failing 
to find me at first, keep encouraged,’’ and ‘‘drift it in lacy 
jags’’ passages—whether that poem, now known as ‘‘Song of 
Myself,’’ was untitled as in the 1855 edition, or given a title: 
it was headed ‘‘Walt Whitman’’ in the New York edition of 
1867 and in the Camden edition of 1876. These passages are dis- 
cussed in this article. 

Miss Ruggles says, furthermore, that there is what she calls 
one hint of direct influence of Whitman in Hopkins’ poetry. 
She points out that in Democratic Vistas Whitman presents Christ 
as ‘‘with bent head, brooding love and peace, like a dove’’; 
and that Hopkins, in ‘‘God’s Grandeur,’’ has ‘‘what seems to 
be a shadow, a reflection of Whitman’s image as he describes 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter in form of a dove who 


over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings.’’ 


She declares that Hopkins ‘‘had never read Democratic Vistas,’’ 
but that somewhere he may have seen or heard Whitman’s phrase 
quoted, and that possibly the thoughts of the two poets seized 
independently on the same words. Again, however, we must say 
that it is not at all sure that Hopkins ‘‘had never read’’ some- 
thing of Whitman’s, for Democratic Vistas was included in the 
two-volume ‘‘Author’s Edition’’ of 1876. In the second volume, 
Two Rivulets, ete., on page 52 of ‘‘Democratic Vistas,’’ appears 
the phrase in question. As we have seen, the first volume has 
the ‘‘Pete’’ poem that Hopkins remembered reading."’ 

15 See Letters, 1, 63. 

16 Poems, 3rd ed., p. 237. 


17 Democratic Vistas had been published separately (Washington, D. C., 
1871), and the phrase is on p. 52 of this also. 
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F. O. Matthiessen, in his American Renaissance, has a discus- 
sion of Whitman and Hopkins that Charney properly enough 
ranks high as ‘‘quite acute on the style and characterization of 
the two.’* He suggests direct influence when he says that 
‘To the Man-of-War Bird’’ is ‘‘similar enough for Hopkins 
to have possibly received the hint for his theme [in ‘‘The Wind- 
hover’’] from it.’’ He quotes the first four lines of Hopkins’ 
poem and the last five lines of Whitman’s, and says that the 
‘‘eagle’s muscles are flaccid by contrast’’ to the windhover’s, 
and that the difference between the movement of Hopkins’ bird 
and that of Whitman’s is ‘‘overwhelming.’’ He points out, too, 
the similarity to Whitman in Hopkins’ Poem 61 that I had 
observed independently and indicate farther on in this article.’® 

Various other scholars and critics of Hopkins, generally speak- 
ing, if they mention Whitman, either brush aside the sugges- 
tion of influence or do little more than allow the broad possi- 
bility of it. Peters in 1948 states that Hopkins has been ‘‘men- 
tioned in one breath with Walt Whitman’’; but Peters decides 
against the implication of influence, and declares flatly that 
‘‘Bridges first launched this comparison, but Hopkins repudiated 
it.’’2° Heywood seems definitely to oppose the idea of any spe- 
cific influence from Whitman as he asserts: 

Whiie admitting a certain resemblance between their styles . . ., he [Hopkins] 
concludes it is a case of extremes meeting: ‘This savagery of his art, this 
rhythm in its last ruggedness and decomposition into common prose, comes 
near the last elaboration of mine. ’21 

Writing of Hopkins as reader and critic, Gardner says that 
Hopkins ‘‘deliberately avoided’’ ‘‘the insidious attraction of 
Whitman. ’’”? 

Yet what surely might have been said is rather that Hopkins 
had stated in a letter that he intended in the future to avoid 
reading Whitman. For we find that the pertinent evidence, 
written to Bridges in 1882, stands as follows: 


. .. I may as well say what I should not otherwise have said, that I always 
knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s mind to be more like my own than any 


18 For Charney, see footnote 32, below. 

19 (Harvard University Press, 1941), pp. 584-92. 

20 W. A. M. Peters, Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Critical Essay ... (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948), pp. xvii, 173. 

21 See footnote 2, above. 

22 Gardner, I, 195n. 
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other man’s living. As he is a very great scoundrel this is not a pleasant con- 
fession. And this also makes me the more desirous to read him and the more 
determined that I will not. . . .23 

Moreover, the same letter had commenced with an account of 
what Hopkins had indeed previously read of Whitman’s poetry 
(and hence could not avoid knowing about), and the letter had 
dwelt in considerable detail upon the rhythmic qualities of Whit- 
man, and thus showed that Hopkins had already been deeply 
impressed by his knowledge of Whitman. Hopkins reveals a re- 
markably good recollection of the Whitman poetry that he had 
read: although he slightly misquotes a line from one poem, he 
does this from memory, and does it a considerable time—possibly 
several years—after reading, and he seems to remember well the 
context wherein the passage occurs; furthermore, he refers in 
the same letter specifically and with good memory to another 
poem by Whitman, read possibly several years before. 

Gardner also asserts that ‘‘at considerable length, Hopkins 
repudiates the suggestion of imitation’’ after Bridges has ac- 
eused him of ‘‘being unduly influenced by the free rhythms 
of Walt Whitman.’’ Yet Gardner, with his usual care and thor- 
oughness, continues to consider the accusation, and soon announces: 
. . . Hopkins was right in giving Greek choric metre priority as the prototype 
of The Echoes; but there was also much probability in the suggestion made 
by Bridges, that the immediate stimulus provided by Whitman’s original 
contribution to English rhythm was greater than Hopkins himself had sus- 
pected.24 
In a different connection, and several chapters farther along, 
Gardner volunteers the observation that ‘‘In the closing quintet 
of Pied Beauty there is a capacious Whitman-like acceptance of 
natural pieings and perversities, a flux of Heraclitean opposites 
which culminates in praise for the super-Heraclitean God.’’*® 
Gardner in still another chapter says that ‘‘Leaves of Grass 
opens with transports which are quite Hopkinsian’’—and here 





23 Letters, 1, 155. 

24 Gardner, u, 105-08. One critic has presented and scanned three lines by 
Whitman as written in Sprung Rhythm, paralleling Hopkins’ work in ‘‘The 
Wreck of the Deutschland’’; but he has done this in a footnote, and has 
ventured to make no comment. See K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins . . . (Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 160. 

25 Gardner, 1, 250. It is worth noting that ‘‘Pied Beauty’’ is chronologi- 
cally placed by Bridges between ‘‘The Windhover’’ and ‘‘Hurrahing in Har- 
vest,’’ two other poems that are suggested in this article as showing possible 
Whitman influence. See Poems, 3rd ed., pp. 228-29. 
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he quotes not from the long opening poem of 1855 that was to 
be entitled ‘‘Walt Whitman’’ and ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ nor from 
‘*Inseription’’ that opens the 1867 edition, but rather from the 
brief, later-inserted ‘‘One’s Self I Sing’’ that opens the 1876 and 
later editions that I have consulted.” 

And as we look for ourselves at the letter that Hopkins 
called his ‘‘de-Whitmaniser’’ we come, it seems to me, to the 
conclusions (1) that perhaps he doth protest too much against 
Bridges’ imputation, and (2) that he leaves the door open for 
the possibility of Whitman’s having influenced his diction. We 
remember that he himself referred to the letter as ‘‘a bit of 
a mouther’’; and we find the letter ending with this one-sentence 
paragraph: ‘‘I wish I had not spent so much time defending the 
piece.’’ Indicating what he has read by Whitman, he says, ‘‘I 
cannot have read more than half a dozen pieces at most.’’ But 
in the next paragraph he conscientiously declares that what he 
has read may suffice to constitute a definite stimulus or even an 
influence : 

This, though very little, is quite enough to give a strong impression of his 
[Whitman’s] marked and original manner and way of thought and in par- 


ticular of his rhythm. It might be even enough, I shall not deny, to originate 
or, much more, influence another’s style. 


After a long defense of ‘‘The Leaden Echo’”’ and ‘‘The Golden 
Echo’”’ from the charge of imitating the rhythm of Whitman, he 


turns to the question of word choice, and says frankly: 

About diction the matter does not allow me so clearly to point out my inde- 
pendence as about rhythm. I cannot think that the present piece owes any- 
thing to him. I hope not, here especially, for it is not even spoken in my own 
person but in that of St. Winefred’s maidens. . . .27 

This is obvious indication that what he had read by Whitman 


he had read with analytic thoughtfulness, that Whitman’s diction 
had made a consciously strong appeal to Hopkins, and that he 
felt fairly sure that in some of his poems there could be found 
words that echoed the diction of the American.” 


26 Gardner, 1, 335. 

27 Letters, 1, 158. 

28 A note here may be allowed to show that others in England had read 
Whitman before 1864. Sir Charles Tennyson states (Alfred Tennyson [New 
York, 1949], p. 307) that Leaves of Grass was among the books that Alfred 
read aloud to his wife (according to her diary) in the winter of 1857-58. We 
know that other Englishmen besides Tennyson were early readers of Whitman; 
and Hopkins as a —— in the late ’fifties and early ’sixties was writing 
poetry and of course reading and talking of poetry. He might have been 
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II 


In 1935 Charles Madge pointed out impressively the use by 
Hopkins of certain words that Whitman had employed.”® Since 
his article will usually be difficult to consult, I briefly indicate 
here some of his pertinent findings. Whitman had written in the 
first poem of Leaves of Grass (the poem later called ‘‘ Walt Whit- 


99 


man’’ or ‘‘Song of Myself’’) : 
I depart as air. . . . I shake my white locks at the runaway 
sun, 
I effuse my flesh in eddies and drift it in lacy jags.3° 


Madge insists that Hopkins, like Whitman, shows ‘‘violent self- 
identification with kinaesthetie Nature, and the exalted physical 
states of empathic hyperaesthesia’’—that Hopkins, like Whitman, 
is an ‘‘exponent of lacy jags.’’ Madge finds in the Englishman’s 
poem ‘‘A Vision of the Mermaids’’ (written in 1862) diction 
that indicates echoes of Whitman in the early writing by Hop- 
kins: ‘‘lace of rosy weed,’’ ‘‘fretted falls,’’ ‘‘flesh - flowers,’’ 
‘*dainty-delicate fretted fringe of fingers.’’ He points out that 
in the intermediate period Hopkins uses such phrases as ‘‘the 
midriff . . . laced with fire of stress,’’ ‘‘youth fretted in a 


aware then of Leaves of Grass, which Tennyson read ‘‘by way of curiosity.’’ 
Copies of it were being sold by a book-peddler in England before one came, 
in December, 1856, to W. M. Rossetti’s hands. D. G. Rossetti referred to it 
in a letter in April, 1856, to William Allingham as having been written by 
‘that Orson of yours.’’ W. M. Rossetti was to call its author ‘‘the real 
American poet,’’ and ‘‘a man enormously greater than Longfellow.’’ Charles 
Kingsley disapproved of its author because he was coarse and sensual. The 
British Saturday Review, on March 15, 1856, had denounced it strongly: ‘‘If 
the Leaves of Grass should come into anybody’s possession, our advice is to 
throw them instantly behind the fire’’—such a remark might arouse under- 
graduate curiosity at any time. Harold Blodgett, who points out these items, 
also says, indeed, that ‘‘ John Addington Symonds and other university young 
men had been reading the 1860 edition of the Leaves in their Oxford rooms’’; 
and that Symonds found his friend Myers reading Whitman at Cambridge in 
1865. (See Walt Whitman in England [Cornell University Press, 1934], pp. 
7-20, 59.) So Hopkins might even have listened to someone else read aloud 
from Leaves of Grass in early impressionable days, and thus have been well 
aware of at least the long first poem, even though he might years later write 
to Bridges and indicate in strict truth that what he had read with his own 
eyes had been very little. In August, 1864, he plumed himself (see Further 
Letters, p. 67) on having met Christina Rossetti and other literary people at 
the Gurneys’. 

29‘*What Is All This Juice?—Hopkins and the Victorian Conception of 
Nature,’’ New Verse, No. 14 (April, 1935), pp. 17-21. 

30 The version printed in 1867 and 1876 differs from this only in the use 
of a dash for the four dots, a semicolon for the comma after ‘‘sun,’’ and a 
comma inserted after ‘‘eddies.’’ 
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bloomfall,’’ ‘‘lace . . . footfretted,’’ ‘‘How lovely the elder 
brother’s Life all laced in the other’s Léve-laced!’’ And in Hop- 
kins’ later poetry Madge finds emphasis upon the laciness of 
nature: ‘‘See, banks and brakes Now, leavéd how thick! lacéd 
they are again With fretty chervil, look... .’’ 

Madge shows, furthermore, that Hopkins feels nature to be 
‘‘naturally juicy and ripe’’; he quotes (from the 1877 sonnet 
‘*Spring’’) : 

The glassy peartree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 


With richness; the racing lambs too have fair their fling. 
What is all this juice and all this joy? 


And he calls attention again to Whitman, who had written: 


Hefts of the moving world, at innocent gambols, silently 
rising, freshly exuding, 
Scooting obliquely high and low. 


Something I cannot see puts upward libidinous prongs; 
Seas of bright juice suffuse heaven. 
Later Hopkins wrote, in Poem 104: 


Or like a juicy and jostling shock 
Of bluebells sheaved in May 
Or wind-long fleeces on the flock 
A day off shearing day. 
I give no more of Madge—but this is enough to show that he 
provides impressive evidence that Whitman’s words did at times 
reappear in Hopkins’ work. 


III 


I interpose here an account of a striking similarity that I ob- 
serve to exist in rhythmic and alliterative technique between 
Whitman and Hopkins (e.g., in ‘‘The Leaden Echo’’). The 
ninth line from the end of Whitman’s poem referred to in 
Section II above is the one containing the ‘‘lacy jags’’ phrase 
treated by Madge. Two lines below it we find this passage, occu- 
pying the emphatic final position in the poem (I italicize the 
impressively alliterating letters) : 

You will hardly know who I am, or what I mean; 


But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood. 


Failing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged; 
Missing me one place, search another; 
I stop some where, waiting for you. 
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Remembering the alliterative intricacy of ‘‘The Leaden Echo,’’ 
we need not wonder on the basis of even these Whitman lines 
alone that Bridges surmised the influence of the American. 


if 


Some time ago, before I had any knowledge of Madge’s ob- 
servations, several noteworthy parallels in diction and ideas 
in the work of Whitman and Hopkins struck my attention as 
indicating definite echoes of Whitman by Hopkins. Here are 
specific instances, in this section. 

Instance 1. Whitman commences the poem now ealled ‘‘Song 
of Myself’’ with the self-centered 


I celebrate myself, 


and then proceeds by ranging in vigorous enumeration over a 
great number of types of people, of both sexes, of varying ages 
and races and widely varying occupations and conditions, and 
he interjects: 

And these one and all tend inward to me, and I 


tend outward to them; 
And such as it is to be of these, more or less, I am. 


Also: 


I am the mate and companion of people, all just as 
immortal and fathomless as myself; 
(They do not know how immortal, but I know.) 


Hopkins wrote, in Poem 72: 


I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, immor- 
tal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 

Instance 2. Referring with love to numerous animals and birds 
as being superior to man, Whitman remarks that they do not 
worship externals: 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived 
thousands of years ago. . . 
Hopkins presents in Poem 61 this emphasis upon the greatness 
of self and the value of independence in ‘‘self’’-ness: 
To man, that needs would worship block or barren stone, 


Our law says: Love what are love’s worthiest, were 
all known; 
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Worid’s loveliest—men’s selves. Self flashes off 

frame and face. 
What do then? how meet beauty? Merely meet it, own 
Home at heart, heaven’s sweet gift... . 


Similar concern for the self appears in Poem 71: 


Soul, self; come, poor Jackself, I do advise 
You, jaded, let be; call off thoughts awhile 
Elsewhere. .. . 


Instance 3. Near the memorable end of Whitman’s poem come 
these lines, stressing God in self and God in mankind, to be seen 
in faces: 


I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 
God not in the least, 
Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 
than myself. 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 
I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, 
and each moment then; 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in 
my own face in the glass... . 


Hopkins’ Poem 57 gives notably similar emphasis upon self and 
upon God or Christ in one’s self and visible in the faces of 
others : 

As kingfishers catch fire, dragonflies draw flame; 

As tumbled over rim in roundy wells 

Stones ring; like each tucked string tells, each hung bell’s 

Bow swung finds tongue to fling out broad its name; 

Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 

Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 


Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells, 
Crying What I dé is me: for that I came. 


I say mére: the just man justices; 

Kéeps grace: that keeps all his goings graces; 
Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 
Christ—for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 

To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 

Instance 4. Bridges pointed out as a fault of taste in Hop- 
kins ‘‘the affectation in metaphor . . . where the hills are ‘as 
a stallion stalwart, very-violet-sweet,’’’*? and so directed more 
than ordinary attention by readers to that startling passage in 
‘‘Hurrahing in Harvest’’ (1877). A stimulus may have come 
from Whitman. Not many lines after the ‘‘scented gift and 


31 Poems, 3rd ed., p. 204. 
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remembrancer’’ passage that Hopkins recollected so well, Whit- 
man had presented a memorable line: 


And the look of the bay mare shames silliness out of me. 
Then somewhat farther along (Section 32) he had written: 


A gigantic beauty of a stallion, fresh and responsive 
to my caresses, 

Head high in the forehead, wide between the ears, 

Limbs glossy and supple, tail dusting the ground, 


I but use you a moment, then I resign you, stallion; 
I skirt the sierras.... 


Instance 5. Only a few lines above the ‘‘lacy jags’’ line, Whit- 

man had presented this: 

The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me—he complains 

of my gab and my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed—TI too am untranslatable; 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 
Hopkins may have meditated upon the symbol of the hawk as 
representing physical beauty and joy in physical, fiery vigor (he 
calls the symbol ‘‘windhover’’ rather than ‘‘hawk’’) and reacted 
differently from Whitman: his windhover, like Whitman’s hawk, 
swooped, and it glided, and had brute beauty and valour, pride 
and plume. But the windhover inspired no companion, untamed 
attitude in Hopkins—his heart (relatively ‘‘in hiding’’ as com- 
pared to the hawk or windhover soaring over the roofs of the 
world) he had disciplined to a plodding, lowly life of self- 
sacrifice inspired by Christ his Lord; his natural fire he had 
voluntarily reduced to embers; and he was not sorry, for he 
felt, seemed to see, the shining glory of the sheer plod of his 
devotion, the gold-vermilion glow of inner satisfaction at his 
pious restraint of his blazing enthusiasm over physical beauty 
and his flaming joy in physical beauty that had excited and sus- 
tained, and would, if permitted, even yet excite and sustain 
for him a sense of mere worldly pleasure.*? 


32 Raymond V. Schoder includes useful summaries and criticisms of a num- 
ber of the better-known, varying interpretations of ‘‘The Windhover’’ as 
introduction to his own lengthy interpretation, in ‘‘What Does The Windhover 
Mean?’’—see pp. 275-306 of Immortal Diamond: Studies in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, ed. Norman Weyand (New York, 1949). See also F. N. Lees’ ex- 
position, ‘‘The Windhover,’’ in Scrutiny, xvil (1950), 32-37, and the eclectic 
critical summary by Maurice Charney on pp. 309-10 of his excellent ‘‘ A Biblio- 
graphical Study of Hopkins Criticism, 1918-1949,’’ Thought, xxv (1950), 297- 
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Instance 6. Bridges indicated that ‘‘The Windhover: To Christ 
Our Lord’’ had been written by May 30, 1877. He also indi- 
cated that ‘‘Hurrahing in Harvest’’ (already referred to for 
its ‘‘stallion’’ figure of speech) had been written by September 
1, of the same year.* The latter poem commences: ‘‘Summer 
ends now; now, barbarous in beauty, the stooks arise.’’ I put 
it within the realm of probability that Whitman’s use of ‘‘bar- 
barie’’ with a startling because highly favorable connotation 
(‘‘I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world’’), 
that Whitman’s use, I say, had lingered, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, in the mind of Hopkins, and led him to the choice of 
‘*barbarous’’ in the glorious and famous description of the stooks 
as ‘‘barbarous in beauty.’’ 

Instance 7. ‘‘The Habit of Perfection’’ is printed by Bridges 
as one of Hopkins’ ‘‘Early Poems’’; and we are told that there 
are two autograph versions, the earlier dated ‘‘January 18, 19, 
1866.’’** In this superbly polished little poem. Hopkins states 
his wish to have none of the physical pleasures of any of the 
sense organs; he insists that he will have richness of the spirit 
only when he is clothed in poverty with reference to the things 
of the material world. Sounds heard, the production of sounds 
as speech, sights, taste, fragrance, touch by hands and by feet; 
all these delights, in a stanza for each, are caused to suggest the 
greater pleasures of the spiritual existence with God in Heaven 
or of the ascetic way of living in this world when material pleas- 
ures of the senses have been renounced. 

Now the ‘‘Walt Whitman’’ (later ‘‘Song of Myself’’) poem in 
Leaves of Grass—it is the untitled first poem in the 1855 edition 
—is a wordy development of the theme that through all the 
senses a person is made aware of the glory of life and of God, 


326. In ‘‘Hopkins’ ‘The Windhover’: A New Simplification,’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, Lxvi (1951), 366-70, Frederick L. Gwynn is interesting, but I pre- 
fer my interpretation: I do not think that ‘‘the whole poem is about a bird,’’ 
any more than the whole of ‘‘The Caged Skylark,’’ or ‘‘Spring,’’ or ‘‘The 
Starlight Night’’ is about the thing named in the title. 

My own interpretation of ‘‘The Windhover,’’ given in the paragraph to 
which this footnote is attached, may be of especial interest to some readers, 
because of the great popularity of this poem, and also because of dissatisfac- 
tion accorded to one or another of the previous interpretations. 

33 Poems, 3rd ed., pp. 228, 229. Hopkins, however, revised ‘‘the Falcon 
sonnet’’ later, slightly—see Letters, 1, 56 (July 16, 1878) and 85 (June 22, 
1879). 

34 Poems, 3rd ed., p. 217. 
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and of the mystery of God which brings no fear with it. Near 
the end (a few lines before the passage, noted above in connec- 
tion with ‘‘The Windhover,’’ that tells of the spotted hawk 


swooping by) Whitman declares: 


(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace 
about God, and about death.) 


I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 
God not in the least, 
Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 
than myself. 


At the beginning of the poem he states this theme in somewhat 
greater detail: see lines 6-29, wherein he cites pleasures of frag- 
rance, taste, touch, sounds, speaking, ‘‘a few embraces,’’ ‘‘the 
play of shine and shade on the trees as the supple boughs wag,”’ 
‘‘the delight alone, or in the rush of the streets,’’ and ‘‘the 
feeling of health’’; and declares that ‘‘You shall possess the 
good of the earth and sun’’ if you visit him, ending with these 
lines (indicating notably intentional variety of activities of the 
senses) : 


You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take 
things from me: 
You shall listen to all sides, and filter them from 
yourself. 


This theme is developed, in Whitman’s own way, in the body 
of the poem. Such lines as these—and there are many others— 
remind us of what is being developed, namely, a joy in the use 
of all the senses, and an awareness that the material world, 
through sensation, leads to communion with God: 


(1) Clear and sweet is my Soul, and clear and sweet 
is all that is not my Soul. 
(2) Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and 
of any man hearty and clean. 
(3) The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred 
: affections. 
(4) Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each 
part and tag of me is a miracle. 
(5) The air tastes good to my palate. 
(6) With the twirl of my tongue I encompass worlds, 
and volumes of worlds. 
(7) I think I will do nothing now but listen. 
(8) I merely stir, press, feel with my fingers, and 
am happy; 
To touch my person to some one else’s is about 
as much as I can stand. 
(9) At the cider-mill, tasting the sweets of the brown 
mash, sucking the juice through a straw. 
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(10) I accept reality, and dare not question it; 
Materialism first and last imbuing. 


Hurrah for positive science! ... 


Gentlemen [scientists]! to you the first honors 
always: 
Your facts are useful and real—and yet they are 
not my dwelling; 
(I but enter by them to an area of my dwelling.) . 


Thus when we read this poem by Whitman and then read Hop- 
kins’ ‘‘The Habit of Perfection’’ we may plausibly sense a close 
relationship: they have the same theme. 

At one point Whitman declares: 


I know perfectly well my own egotism; 
I know my omnivorous lines, and will not write any less; 
And would fetch you, whoever you are, flush with myself. 


No words of routine are mine, 
But abruptly to question, to leap beyond, yet nearer bring. 
These lines offer strong challenge to a person possessed of such 
an attitude teward poetic composition as Hopkins had—an atti- 
tude of using fewer words, and using polished words of compact, 
unquestioning assurance. We muse, moreover, when we find, a 
little farther on, Whitman presenting this line: 
He most honors my style who learns under it to 
destroy the teacher. 
Hopkins may in his poem be making a brief, succinct, and 
polished parallel to Whitman’s challenging song of himself, even 
though the Englishman makes no outright reference to the Ameri- 
an. ‘‘The Habit of Perfection’’ is a development of Whitman’s 
theme in Hopkins’ style. 


Vv 


As for Whitman’s mind being more like Hopkins’ own than any 
other man’s living, Philip Henderson in his book The Poet and. 
Society has made an interesting attempt to sum up the situation: 


. . . Whitman represented all that side of himself which he [Hopkins] had 
vainly tried to suppress in the name of religion; he found in Whitman that 
same overmastering virile energy and turbulence, that luxuriant re 
that devouring love of the physical beauty of men and the world. 


35 These ten passages appear in the following sections of ‘‘Walt Whitman’’ 
in the 1867 and 1876 editions of Leaves of Grass: 3, 3, 14, 24, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
33, 23. They appear with slight difference, chiefly in punctuation, in the 1855 
version, which has no title or section numbering. 


36 (London, 1939), pp. 103-31: ‘‘Gerard Manley Hopkins.’’ 
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I object to the implication that the English poet had tried to sup- 
press all the Whitman side in himself. Hopkins called Whitman 
‘‘scoundrel’’ only in the sense that he also in his correspondence* 
called Goethe ‘‘scoundrel’’— Whitman seemed to him socially, 
morally, and religiously unbridled, crude, and flauntingly so. He 
strove, and continued to strive, even as did Whitman for the joy 
in and exercise of and devotion to originality in artistic creation; 
he too sang a song of himself; he too sang of the ‘‘dearest 
freshness deep down things’’ as he only himself had perceived, 
and had found words for, things and their attributes. He, however, 
put upon himself—not upon things and other persons, but, con- 
sciously, upon himself—the restraint and constraint of observing 
religious and social morality and of spiritual subservience to 
Christ his Lord, to God, or to Mary, the Virgin Mother, ‘‘the 
Rose in a Mystery’’; he would not allow himself to take a hawk- 
like joy in the beauty of this world. Finally, he put upon himself, 
again possibly in conscious difference from Whitman, the re- 
straint and constraint of very great musical polish—he had 
studied Whitman, had admired, and had determined to do other- 
wise—; he, in his own artistic manner, would endeavor to have 
no Whitmanesque ‘‘savagery’’ of art, no ‘‘rhythm in its last 
ruggedness and decomposition into common prose’’; he would 
provide palpably intended ornamentation and conscious control 
for artistic beauty. He once wrote Bridges that ‘‘one ought to be 
independent but not unimpressionable: that wd. be to refuse 
education.’’ And at another time he asserted: 

. every true poet, I thought, must be original and originality a condition 
of poetic genius; so that each poet is like a species in nature (not an indi- 
vidwum genericum or specificwm) and can never recur. That nothing shd. be 
old or borrowed however cannot be. . . .38 

This article, then, has presented evidence of actual and of 
possible influence by Whitman upon Hopkins. Though it is not 
yet certain exactly how much of Whitman’s poetry Hopkins was 
closely aware of, he clearly had read some of Whitman, and that 
with seriousness, careful analysis, and subsequent frank avowal 
of possible influence. Echoes of Whitman, or apparent echoes, 


87 The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson 
Dizon, ed. Claude Colleer Abbott (Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 25. 
Here Hopkins puts Burns in the same class, 


28 Letters, 1, 80; Further Letters, p. 222 (to Patmore, Oct. 6, 1886). 
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have been cited. At the very least, echoes and parallels of Whit- 
man in the poetry of Hopkins, when recognized as such, may be 
said to illuminate understanding and increase appreciation of 
the work of both poets—especially of Hopkins, 








A SCEPTICAL LOOK AT SCEPTICAL CRITICISM 


By Marvin RosENBERG 
University of California 

The flowering in the nineteenth century of unrealistic, armehair 
interpretations of Shakespearean characters as real individuals, 
independent of the plays, provoked a spirit of healthy revolt 
that led, in one direction, to ‘‘sceptical’’ criticism — hardheaded, 
‘“‘eommon-sense’’ analysis of the playwright’s work in terms of 
the conventions of the theatre and times in which it appeared. 
That there are great dangers in this approach is especially evi- 
dent in the writing of the dean of these sceptical erities, E. E. 
Stoll, on Othello. Where subjective ecrities had often ignored the 
theatre art form in which Shakespeare worked, and hence had 
offered soaring character interpretations incompatible with the 
limitations of the form, Stoll, it seems to me, undervalued the 
characters because, while he tried to take the theatre into ae- 
count, he did not appreciate its powerful positive contribution 
to the organic whole of Shakespeare’s art. The sceptical critic’s 
zealous refusal to see beauties that could not exist in Shake- 
speare’s dramas seems to have been accompanied by a reluctance 
or inability to see some wonders that do exist there. 

There is not room here for a complete critique of Stoll on 
Othello, but I want to consider some of his arguments in detail 
to show that they are not —as they are sometimes taken to be— 
fairly related to the theatrical circumstances which conditioned 
the writing of the play, and which explain its effect on audiences. 
Such a critical approach would be extremely useful, and Stoll 
deserves full credit for helping to turn criticism in this fruitful 
direction; but to avoid misconception, it is important to question 
whether Stoll himself really explored the path he marked out. 
In his discussion of Othello he rarely, if ever, indicates experi- 
ence with the theatre and its problems, even as a spectator; when he 
discusses an operational aspect of the stage, he is likely to quote 
someone else, not necessarily to good effect.’ Stoll certainly looked 

1 Thus Stoll quotes (From Shakespeare to Joyce [New York, 1944], p. 174) 


from Samuel] Barron, who declared, in Harper’s for December, 1935, that the 
stage has no means of projecting character motives and ‘‘subjective causes’’ 
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in the right direction when he wrote, ‘‘Great actors, as Mr. Wood- 
berry aptly remarks, are ‘likely to be nearer the spirit of Shake- 
speare than the ecrities.’’’? But Stoll himself almost never refers to 
the way actors realized Othello, and his rare visualizations of how 
the drama ought to be brought to life in the theatre are likely to be 
incompatible with the acted play, as we shall presently see. Stoll’s 
own evaluation of the play seems to me hardly to measure the 
theatre’s Othello at all. 

In his first extended study of the tragedy, in 1915, Stoll took 
the stand that to explain Othello’s jealousy as in any way psycho- 
logically consistent was wrong.® Since then, with some elaboration, 
he has often echoed this judgment; in his last large study of the 
play, in 1940, the basic points of a quarter century earlier are 
still made.* Othello, we are told, is at first utterly noble, not at 
all a man to become jealous, and Shakespeare, to advance the plot, 
simply uses a convention: the ‘‘in itself improbable complica- 
tion of a generous hero causelessly in a jealous rage.’’> There is 
no real relationship between the noble Othello and the jealous 
one: the second succeeds the first, but does not emerge from him. 

I do not want to get into a controversy over the soundness of 
Stoll’s psychology, because it is a secondary matter here, but 
something should be said of its character since it influences the 
whole criticism. Stoll’s rigid position has involved him in con- 
siderable argument — his evident enjoyment of which encourages 
me to write this paper® — with scholars who have been willing 


ef action in purely theatrical terms. This conclusion led Barron to call his 
piece ‘‘The Dying Theater.’’ It was another premature obituary for a fabulous 
invalid. One of the most interesting developments in the modern theater has 
been its successful experiments with the externalization of inner life, in 
dramatized fantasy and reminiscence. 

2E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare and Other Masters (Cambridge, 1940), p. 272. 

8E. E. Stoll, Othello, an Historical and Comparative Study (Minneapolis, 
1915). See also, for a restatement of Stoll’s position on Othello, Art and 
Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1933). 

4 Shakespeare and Other Masters, op. cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 200. 

6 Controversy has a value as well as a satisfaction for Stoll, as he notes in 
his preface to Shakespeare and Other Masters (op. cit.). For his side in some 
recent debates involving Othello, see ‘‘ Mainly Controversy: Hamlet, Othello,’’ 
PQ, xxiv (October, 1945); ‘‘An Othello all too Modern,’’ ELH, xin 
(March, 1946); ‘‘Another Othello too Modern,’’ in J. Q. Adams Memorial 
Studies (Washington, 1948); ‘‘A New ‘Reading’ of Othello,’’ MP, XLv 
(February, 1948); and ‘‘A Freudian Detective’s Shakespeare,’?’ MP XLvil 
(November, 1950). 
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to suppose that the early Othello was a recognizable human being 
with latent frailties, and that in the context of the play’s growing 
crisis it would be psychologically quite intelligible for him to sink 
into jealousy under the pressure of a common human insecurity 
which Stoll does not take into account. Stoll has been sceptical 
and distrustful of critical approaches based on dynamic psychology 
of the Freudian and post-Freudian kind.’ His own psychology 
seems to classify people into types, acting in typical ways: ‘‘No 
man not jealous by nature was ever thus put into a jealousy with- 
out process of proof or show of reason. .. .’* Of Cassio’s leaving 
Desdemona hastily (III, iii) when Othello and Iago approach, 
‘*Why should he not steal away, being degraded and disgraced? 
His friend Othello . . . should think of this at once and suspect... . 
the generosity of Iago’’ (italics mine).* What is involved here 
is a kind of ‘‘decorum.’”® The phrase ‘‘jealous by nature’’ sug- 


7 This is apparent in both his specific and general references. In more re- 
cent writings he has spoken of ‘‘the bad tidings out of Vienna’’ (From Shakes- 
peare to Joyce, p. 340), and of how ‘‘ Recent psychology and literature’’ have 
‘¢ ‘sexualized the universe.’ ’’ (‘‘Iago Not A ‘Malcontent,’ ’’ JEGP (April, 
1952), 162n.). Though Stoll may use such concepts as the subconscious in his 
criticism, a scholar sympathetic to the findings of the Freudians and post- 
Freudians is likely to doubt that Stoll had absorbed them or the dynamics 
behind them. Note that Stoll finds it curious that critics influenced by modern 
psychology should be open-minded to new or diverse opinion: ‘‘In the Freud- 
ian and symbolist critics . .. there is now and then... something a little 
disarming: they are hospitable to interpretations other than their own, if 
also Freudian or symbolical’’ (‘‘ A Freudian Detective’s Shakespeare,’’ p. 131). 

8 Othello, p. 24. 

® Othello, p. 21. 

10 Stoll apologizes for agreeing in part with ‘‘captious and clumsy Rymer’’: 
‘¢Surely the editor of the Foedera was not altogether an ass; an opinion is 
not condemned simply by the fact that he held it’’ (Othello, p. 17 n.). True; 
but what is significant is not the similar opinion, but the similar kind of 
thought. Both Rymer and Stoll refuse to suspend disbelief in the given dra- 
matic situation, both re-structure the situation according to their preconceived 
‘«decorum’’ for the tragic hero they feel Othello ought to be. Where Stoll 
feels Othello did not act as a typical jealous or noble man should, Rymer felt 
Othello did not act as a typical soldier should. Rymer, too, had a proper idea 
of how the Moor might have behaved, i.e., ‘‘He might have set a Guard on 
Cassio, or have lockt up Desdemona, or have observed their carriage a day or 
two longer.’’ 

A curious modern example of an observer applying his own decorum to the 
play’s special context appeared in recent times in the press. A dispatch from 
Hungary told how a Communist-oriented critic would have made Othello’s 
behavior rational. Instead of the deception, ‘‘Shakespeare would find that 
such tragic blundering was impossible where typical Communist efficiency 
prevailed. At the first hint of violence Communist authorities . . . would race 
to the rescue and uncover Iago’s villainous plot. Since Othello then would 
have no compulsion to commit either murder or suicide, the drama’s climax 
instead would be the final glorification of the party leadership.’’ (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, ‘‘This World,’’ June 19, 1950.) 
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gests a conception of psychology in which people are endowed 
with inborn emotional characteristics, unchanging humoral ele- 
ments, and they act accordingly, independent of environmental 
stress. The critic who believes this would of course resist the idea 
that a tragic hero can plausibly change from one ‘‘nature’’ to 
another. 

While the validity of Stoll’s psychology is not the central issue 
here, an opposite expert opinion is worth considering to indicate 
the comparative scope of Stoll’s outlook. Dr. Theodore Reik, the 
psychoanalyst, in his Psychology of Sex Relations, writes, ‘‘In un- 
forgettable pictures it (Othello) shows that jealousy originates 
in the unconscious doubt of oneself and one’s value, and that 
love alone is often incapable of overcoming the concealed sense 
of one’s own inferiority.’’ And Dr. Reik says in this connection: 
“‘T have observed the development of passionate jealousy, almost 
as violent as Othello’s, in a white man who had as much or little 
reason for his doubt as the Moor.’’* 

When we go behind Stoll’s psychological perceptions of Othello 
we find them closely related to his particular understanding of 
the art form—the theatre—for which the play was created. 
Here we come upon the heart of the matter. In terms of criti- 
cism, it is much less important to us that Othello’s emotions dupli- 
cate those of men in real life than that Shakespeare communi- 
cated, through the staged play, an artist’s reflection of human 
experience so recognizable and powerful that it stirs deeply moved 
audiences to sympathy and empathy.'’* Of course the reflection 
is not as photographie as a mirror’s picture; often it must be 
heightened here, shadowed there, to produce the particular ef- 
fects the artist aims at. When this is done, as in Othello, the play- 
wright’s work must be judged by its total effect. Does it convey 
a sense of recognizable tragic life when properly presented in the 
art form —the theatre —for which it was designed? If it does 
—and it does— it should be enough. For Stoll it is not enough. 
He wants the play to be more than a play; and he does this, I 


11 T, Reik, Psychology of Sex Relations (New York, 1945), p. 181. 

12 Stoll himself has made the point that art and life are different; but does 
he not go too far when he argues that for plays to be faithful to life implies 
that they are ‘‘. . . not the product of art at all... (but) the record of an 
oracle, the vision of a seer’’ (Othello, p. 67)? It is the deeply perceived re- 
flection of life in art that gives it qualities of universality; and to the extent 
that the artist communicates this he is indeed part oracle, part seer. 
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think, because he stops short of full appreciation of the unique 
power and possibilities of the stage medium. 

Thus Stoll quotes from Archer: ‘‘‘In the third act we have 
peripety handled with consummate theatrical skill. To me — I con- 
fess it with bated breath —the craftsmanship seems greatly su- 
perior to the psychology. Othello, when we look into it, suecumbs 
with incredible facility to Iago’s poisoned pinpricks; but no audi- 
ence dreams of looking into it; and there lies the proof of Shake- 
speare’s technical mastery.’ ’’ Stoll goes on: ‘‘Even Mr. Archer 
(Playmaking, p. 202) here seems to lend support to heresy and 
superstition. But we observe that he says ‘audience’, and is think- 
ing of Shakespeare’s undoubted success in attaining his temporary 
end [italics mine]. Still he comes to what is, as I think, but an 
illogical conclusion, and technical mastery would be proved only 
by Othello’s suecumbing credibly [italics Stoll’s].’’* 

Here Stoll, like Rymer (who also complained of Othello’s suc- 
cess in the theatre), is objecting to the play because it does not 
satisfy his own particular demands, as a reader, for certain non- 
dramatic logic. But the credibility that Shakespeare aimed at 
was only to be achieved by the theatre’s particular mixture of 
poetic thought, audible speech, and visual action. Any extended 
attempt to be more credible in a non-dramatie logical sense to 
Satisfy the Stolls and Rymers might have diminished the effect 
of the total action in the theatre, ‘‘Shakespeare’s undoubted suc- 
cess in attaining his temporary end’’ is the only suecess that 
counts, the only sure mark of ‘‘technical mastery’’ as a play- 
wright. Even if, to readers, the play seemed madly improbable, 
the measure of its greatness would be that it goes on being cred- 
ible— and powerful — in its proper medium. 

This is not to say, as J. M. Robertson would have it, in one of 
his furious thrusts at J. Dover Wilson, that for Othello ‘‘the im- 
percipience of the audience is the guarantee of dramatic merit.’’* 
We do not damn as impercipient the man who admires the wild 
bumblebee’s flight, and fails to observe that areodynamically the 
thing is impossible. Properly stimulated, an audience responds 
emotionally, not analytically; it does not observe with a micro- 
scope, it participates; it senses the context as the characters sense 


13 Othello, p. 29n. 
14,J. M. Robertson, The State of Shakespeare Study (London, 1931), p. 30. 
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it, and feels with them. Much of the genius of the stage medium, 
with its combination of living movement and powerful language, 
is its effect of penetrating beyond intellectual perception to evoke 
depth responses. Of course even the theatre cannot pierce a hard 
enough shell of scepticism; and its impact then is bound to be 
blunted, diffused, and underestimated. 

For specific evidence of Stoll’s resistance to the possibilities 
and techniques of the theatre, consider his limited visualization 
of Othello as it must be worked out on the stage. Thus, his exag- 
gerated impression of the headlong speed of Othello’s fall: 
**... yet, at a man’s word, he falls prey to the wildest and grossest 
of passions.’’!® ‘‘No one short of an idiot . . . would think Iago’s 
lies about the dream and the stolen handkerchief cause for 
falling straightway to one’s knees and swearing to kill one’s wife.’’?® 
‘fA shock to one’s faith or idealism is hardly the thing . . . to 
drive one straight to thoughts of mutilation and murder’’* (italies 
mine). 

To the spectator — or to the reader with active visual imagina- 
tion — who sees the facade of the poetry dimensioned by the bodily 
movement of the actor, this sense of wild haste is not apparent. 
Of course Othello does not succumb as immediately as Stoll says; 
by the middle of the temptation scene (III, iii) — which, by the 
way, is very long, almost as long in itself as all of Act V (longer 
than the entire third act of Macbeth) — by line 279 he is still 
able to say ‘‘I’ll not believe it.’’ But the number of lines are only 
a contributory measure of the length of this scene. Surely Shake- 
speare, as a wise veteran of the stage, did not mean every line to 
follow line at breakneck pace; surely he ealeulated those long, 
almost agonizing pauses between lines, those strong, sharp accents 
of silence and wordless action supplementing speech which subse- 
quent artists of the theatre have used freely to body forth the 
subtle change in Othello’s personality. Physical action and the 
delays of speech are as essential to the play as the words. With 
these tools, the actor expands the character he plays as in a novel 
the author does with direct comment. Cinthio wrote: ‘‘. . . his 
(the Ensign’s) words left a sharp, stinging thorn in the Moor’s 
heart, who could think of nothing else, trying to guess their 
"18 Othello, p. 2. 

16 Othello, p. 38. 

17 Othello, p. 14. 
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meaning and lost in melancholy.’’ Shakespeare, to suggest this 
developing inner state, provides the skeleton of words and ideas, 
and depends on the actor to flesh them out with breadth and depth. 

Stoll’s sense of this process may be judged by one of his very 
rare visualizations of Othello’s stage action. Speaking again of 
the very beginning of the temptation scene, ‘‘In a moment he is 
hanging upon the Ancient’s lips, his eye fixed on the baleful, 
mesmeric orbs, on the waving, wizard hands, and to every sug- 
gestion he responds with little better than a groan or a sob.’’ 
And in a note: ‘‘To me a careful reading of the text seems to 
show that at once he is on tenterhooks and all agog.’’!* This un- 
common instance of visualization by Stoll clearly explains the 
keystone of his criticism of the ‘‘psychology’’ of the play — that 
there is no transition between Othello’s early dignity and his 
breakdown to jealousy. Here, apparently, is the ultimate source 
of Stoll’s whole criticism of Othello’s soundness and artistry. Stoll 
could visualize no transition in Othello’s ‘‘soul-states,’’ so of 
course it could not be there for him. Nor, apparently, has Stoll 
changed the impression he received from his early reading; for 
more than a quarter of a century later he wrote of the speed of 
Othello’s succumbing that he had not emphasized it enough: ‘‘ This 
matter I have in later discussions too much neglected. But see 
my Othello (1915) .. .’”* He refers to snch quotations as those 
above. 

Now it is possible to test this crucial point in Stoll’s argument. 
He has written that great actors are likely to be nearer the spirit 
of Shakespeare than the critics. Did the best players turn from 
calm to jealousy as suddenly and violently as they would have 
to if Stoll’s theory is to stand? 

A survey of the performance of some of the greatest actors 
finds almost none of them beginning immediately to ‘‘groan or 
sob’’ at Iago’s every suggestion. Not only were they not ‘‘on 
tenterhooks and all agog’’ at once, but they were likely to begin 
the vital scene busy at something, with half a mind still on the 
lovely, departing Desdemona, and rather annoyed to be bothered 
by Iago. As Shakespeare wrote the play, in the very brief second 
scene of the third act Othello leaves with some gentleman to look 





18 Othello, p. 17, 17n. 
1%‘ Another Othello Too Modern,’’ op. oit., p. 363n. 
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at the fortifications; and it was a natural piece of business that 
he have maps with him. This scene has usually been cut in per- 
formances from the eighteenth century on; but as early as the 
Cumberland acting edition of 1829,” one of the first which re- 
corded stage business, Othello is directed to enter later in the 
third, crucial scene ‘‘reading a paper.’’ Cumberland was no inno- 
vator; the business of the paper — perhaps still a map— gives 
Othello a reason to be pleasantly exasperated by Desdemona’s 
pertinacity, before he sends the ‘‘excellent wretch’’ away, and it 
serves as a focus of attention from which Iago could very slowly 
distract him. This action is carefully spelled out in later acting 
versions, where we have fuller accounts. Thus, from Mason’s 
detailed description of Salvini’s playing of this part of the scene: 

Upon Iago’s saying, ‘‘My noble lord,’’ Othello pauses in his writing, ex- 
pressing annoyance that he could be again interrupted in his work. This 
manner he continues throughout Iago’s following four speeches: he is bothered, 
bored, teased, anxious to get on with his work, and impatient of this inter- 
ruption. ° (at ‘Indeed’) Still seated, and still — his pen, he turns 
toward Iago, at whom he looks for the first time. . . 

Fechter’s instructions between these speeches describe Othello 
s ‘‘throwing aside some of his papers, and signing others’’ and 
‘*still busy with his papers.’’?? 

The lines in this part of the scene are beautifully designed to 
allow for a slow, mounting development, the very leisureliness 
of the pace intensifying the suspense established by Iago’s earlier 
revelation of his intended course of action. Acting editions indi- 
cate how deliberately the climax has been reached on the stage. 

In the Edwin Booth version, deep in the scene at line 193 
when Iago says, ‘‘O, beware my lord of jealousy. . .”’ and Othello 
answers, ‘‘O, misery!’’ the stage direction is: ‘‘ (Spoken without 
reference to himself).’’ Iago continues in the same vein in his 
next, ending, ‘‘. . . the soul of all my tribe defend from jealousy.’’ 
Booth’s stage direction is: ‘‘A pause. Spoken slowly and with 
significance. Othello now, for the first time, begins to be conscious 
of a doubt — which, however, he immediately shakes off, and 
he turns to Iago with a clear front.’’** 

"20 Othello... printed from the acting copy ... (London, 1829), J. Cum- 
berland. 

21 FE. T. Mason, The Othello of Tomasso Salvint (New York, 1890), p. 35. 

22 Othello, ‘‘Charles Fechter’s acting edition’? (London, 1861), p. 126. 


28 Shakespearean Plays of Edwin Booth, ed. William Winter (Philadelphia, 
1899), 1, p. 62. 
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The treatment of the same passage in Salvini’s production is 
thus described by Mason: ‘‘In this speech he first recognizes 
the fact that Iago’s harping upon jealousy may have some refer- 
ence to himself; but he repels the suggestion, and quite dismisses 
the thought of his having any personal concern in the matter.’’*4 

When reviewers have praised actors for their portrayal of the 
jealousy, the emphasis is often placed on their slow, skilful de- 
velopment of the passion ;*° on the other hand, so great an actor 
as Kean was criticized for becoming jealous too soon — but on 
the grounds that he was suspicious when Desdemona pleaded for 
Cassio even before Iago began —an interpretation involving a 
basie insecurity that is at the extreme of incompatibility with 
Stoll’s conception. Certainly the abrupt temptation scene charac- 
ter alteration Stoll visualizes, which supports his theory that 
Shakespeare ‘‘takes a leap as he passes from one ‘soul-state’ to 
another,’’* simply does not fit the medium for which the lines 
were written, and any criticism of the play’s psychology based 
on such an interpretation is really only a criticism of a private 
conception of what happens in the play. 

There are more evidences of Stol!’s non-dramatie sense of the 
changing contexts of the play. He writes: ‘‘How questionable, 
moreover, are the aspersions now cast upon Othello’s dearest 
friend’s honor and the part he bore in Othello’s courtship, pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth of the man who had just supplanted him 
in the lieutenancy — whose testimony had been the cause of his 
supplanting.’’*? Almost certainly the average spectator at this 
point, having accepted the intended dramatic context, is aware 
that Iago has only strengthened his credit with Othello—a credit 
he will previously have carefully established — by seeming so re- 
luctant to testify against Cassio (whom he does not supplant, inci- 
dentally, until the very end of this temptation scene). Of course 
Iago ean be so acted that belief in him is impossible. It was said 
of Cibber that only an idiot would be deceived by the posturing 


24 Mason, p. 41. 

25 See, for instance: The Athenaewm, December 6, 1856 (on Dillon), Oc- 
tober 26, 1861 (on Fechter), September 12, 1868 (on Fairclough), April 10, 
1875 (on Salvini), and February 19, 1876 (on Irving). I think an actor of 
Othello would find inconceivable Stoll’s notion of changing in a moment from 
quiet dignity to groans or sobs in this scene. 

26 Othello, p. 69. 

27 Othello, p. 21. 
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ancient he portrayed. If the play were so written that the part 
could not be acted in any other way, Othello would not even be 
the mere art Stoll says it is—and it would be a flat failure on 
the stage, for all the beauty of its lines. But it was written so that 
Iago’s frank ‘‘honesty’’ with his general could be presented with 
complete artistic plausibility to the satisfaction of countless spec- 
tators untroubled by the reservations of Stoll. Thus Mason tells 
how in the first act of Salvini’s production the trust of Othello 
in Iago is established: he notes, for instance, that during Des- 
demona’s first speech to the council ‘‘Othello turns to Iago with 
a smile, seeking his sympathy. This indication of the warmth of 
Othello’s nature, and of his affectionate confidence in Iago, as 
his ‘heart’s friend,’ is very strongly and beautifully emphasized 
throughout this scene.’’* The context from Othello’s point of 
view is structured clearly and carefully. In this context, Iago’s 
actions in the night riot increase Othello’s trust in his loyalty and 
honor. Stoll’s ‘‘proper’’ Othello would react here not as if he 
were in this context, but as if he were viewing it from the outside, 
as the sceptical critic does; who does so, apparently, because he 
seems to resist suspending his disbelief and participating in the 
dramatized poetic experience. 

That the difficulties Stoll sees in Othello may lie as much 
in the eritie as the play is further suggested by his general com- 
ment on the creator of Othello, Iago, Hamlet, Macbeth: ‘‘Of 
that undertow of passion and predilection which sweeps us -—— 
considering and debating, choosing or refusing — imperceptibly 
but irresistibly on to our purpose, Shakespeare, like all other drama 
and fiction before our day, could have known nothing at all 
[italics mine].’’® He acknowledges in a subsequent footnote: 
‘‘Of the mind flying off at a tangent or escaping from impending 
thought I know no instance in Shakespeare, though others have 
found it in Othello, Hamlet and Julius Caesar.’’ And then, in 
this same footnote, he gives us an illuminating clue to what he 
demands from a playwright in the way of ‘‘psychology’’: 

Even Pinero, in the Second Mrs. Tanqueray, could make shift so to psychologize 

. only by dint of a bit of exposition at the end. ‘What am T maundering 


about,’ she (Paula) cries as she pulls herself together. How then could Shakes- 
peare, even if he happened to carry all modern psychology im petto, dispense 


28 Mason, p. 17. 
29 Othello, p. 56. 
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with a comment like that? If he knew anything, it was how to express himself 
and make his point in the inelusive language of the stage.3° 

Apparently Stoll will not believe a character can express ‘‘that 
undertow of passion which sweeps us — considering or debating, 
choosing or refusing’’ until the character says he is doing so in 
so many words. Presumably we would not know Paula is under 
this tension unless she says those expository words. Actually, to 
anyone who visualizes the play, the characterization is specifically 
implied. In Othello, what are the Moor’s ‘‘trance,’’ and the inco- 
herency preceding it, and the beautiful ‘‘wavering scene,’’ ending 
in, ‘‘Oh, the pity of it, Iago,’’ but outward manifestations of a 
man’s ego tormented by conflicting passions and emotions? Do we 
really need Othello to say ‘‘what am I maundering about’’ to 
establish the kind of strain he is under? Of the ‘‘inelusive language 
of the stage,’’ there are two sub-varieties: speech and action. Any- 
one who has seen a Charlie Chaplin moving picture knows that the 
second communicates no less powerfully than the first; and Shake- 
speare was certainly master of this language, too. If Stoll does 
not perceive this language, is he following his own precept to judge 
a work with the same spirit that the author writ ?* 

Actually there are plenty of places in Othello and in the other 
tragedies where the words themselves seem as unmistakable indi- 
cations of inner turmoil as Paula Tanqueray’s, above. Many readers, 
on the basis of the dialogue, asides, and soliloquies, would be 
happy to apply to Othello, say, or Hamlet, the very kind of char- 
acterization Stoll seems to feel is a modern discovery Shakespeare 
could never have understood: ‘‘That undertow of passion that 
sweeps us... .’’ It would be easy enough to argue words and 
speeches here — the ‘‘Oh, the pity of it’’ sequence, for instance— 
but we are at a level of perception where argument will do no 
good. We see what we are ready to see. I do not say that Stoll is 
wrong: I say he is Stoll. Certainly he has made large contribu- 


20 Othello, p. 62. 


21 From Shakespeare to Joyce, p. ix. If Shakespeare wrote Othello in the 
spirit Stoll’s interpretation suggests, he would have had to be a careless crafts- 
man, not the master of his art that the sheer theatrical success of Othello seems 
to demonstrate he was. All we need, to know how hard and earnestly he was 
working to make this jealousy plausible, is to compare it with the very casual 
alteration in Leontes. Shakespeare could use a naked convention when he 
wanted to; here he used all his skill in language and his knowledge of theatre 
art to help Burbage project a hero whose jealousy would spring from character 
under stress. 
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tions to the knowledge in his field; he has been a stalwart axeman 
chopping away at sentimental or unrealistic interpretations of 
Shakespearean characters as quasi-real people; and he has en- 
livened the area of Shakespeare controversy with his hard-headed 
scepticism. But whatever his achievements, it is well to estimate 
the effect his way of thought may have had on his interpreta- 
tions of the drama. Scepticism can overreach itself, and, in ferv- 
ently refusing to see unreal values, blind itself to real values, too. 
Stoll’s private visualizations of the drama as embodied in living 
action, the interdependence of these visualizations and his con- 
cepts of psychology, his insistence on the difference between 
life and art, his reluctance to recognize in Shakespeare’s 
characters the deep, familiar human insecurities which others so 
readily find, to their great enrichment — these manifestations seem 
to lead invariably to the ecritic’s first conclusion on Othello: 
‘«. . . the play as a whole is a feat of the imagination merely, and 
of a cunning pen. What great play is more?’’*? It is nothing more 
to those who will find nothing more in it. To many others, it is a 
glimpse into their own souls, an experience of mortality. These 
latter may not be as wise as the sceptical critic, but they are very 
fortunate. 


82 Othello, p. 61. 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE HORUS OF GERARD DE NERVAL 


The twelve sonnets comprising Gérard de Nerval’s Chiméres 
are admittedly difficult poems. Their texts have tempted critics 
into many and varied interpretations, and a mysterious light has 
been shed upon them even from the shadowy worlds of alchemy 
and the Tarot.? This note is intended to develop further an earlier 
interpretation of one of the poems, the sonnet Horus.” 

Le dieu Kneph en tremblant ébranlait ]’univers: 
Isis, la mére, alors se leva sur sa couche, 


Fit un geste de haine & son époux farouche, 

Et l’ardeur d’autrefois brilla dans ses yeux verts. 
‘*Le voyez-vous, dit-elle, il meurt, ce vieux pervers, 
Tous les frimas du monde ont passé par sa bouche, 
Attachez son pied tors, éteignez son oeil louche, 
C’est le dieu des voleans et le roi des hivers! 


‘*L’aigle a déja passé, l’esprit nouveau m/’appelle, 
J’ai revétu pour lui la robe de Cybéle... 

C’est l’enfant bien-aimé d’Hermés et d’Osiris! ’’ 
La déesse avait fui sur sa conque dorée, 

La mer nous renvoyait son image adorée, 

Et les cieux rayonnaient sous 1’écharpe d’Iris. 

Jeanine Moulin and Jean Richer, among others, have shown the 
strange, recurrent syneretism in Gérard’s work, where Icarus, 
Phaeton, Atys, Horus, Anteros, and Jesus are symbols or rein- 
carnations of the God who is sacrificed for man, and in which 
Isis, Cybele, Aphrodite, and the Virgin Mary are seen as fluctuant 
and interchangeable in a great synthesis of religious myths.’ This 
religious syncretism is in the foreground of the present interpre- 
tation. 

Equally important is recognition of two related elements: 
(1) Gérard’s mystical sense of life itself, and (2) his peculiar 


1The commentary of Jeanine Moulin in her edition of Les chiméres (Lille: 
Giard; Genéve: Droz, 1949) offers many of the conclusions of G. Le Breton’s 
‘*Nerval, poete alchimique’’ (Fontaine, nos. 44 et 45 [1945]) on Gérard’s 
references to the Tarot and to alchemy. For the Tarot, see also Jean Richer, 
Gérard de Nerval et les doctrines ésotériques (Paris: Editions du Griffon 
d’Or, 1947). 


2 Quotations from Les chiméres are from the edition of Jeanine Moulin cited 
above. 


Op. cit. 
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and haunting conception of the seerlike or visionary qualities even 
in the world of objects. In Les chiméres, the Pythagorean sonnet 
Vers dorés clearly expresses both of these ideas. According to this 
poem, ‘‘la vie éclate en toute chose’’; and Gérard cites Pythagoras’ 
words: ‘‘Tout est sensible.’’ The sense of eyes watching from sup- 
posedly inanimate matter occurs at least twice in the poem: 


Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t’épie . . . 
and again: 


Souvent dans 1’étre obscur habite un Dieu caché; 

Et comme un oeil naissant couvert par ses paupiéres, 

Un pur esprit s’accroit sous 1’écorce des pierres! 
This is not the same as Hugo’s ‘‘oeil de Dieu’’ that pursues Cain 
in La conscience. It is a mystical eye that watches man as intimately 
as the ‘‘forests of symbols’’ in Baudelaire’s Correspondances. It 
would seem to represent a sentient and purposeful force behind life 
itself. 

In Horus, the god Kneph is dying; and ‘‘Isis, la mére’’ repre- 
sents the life-force from which the new life will come. Her gesture 
of hatred to her moribund husband, the fine phrase ‘‘ce vieux 
pervers’’ from Life to one who dies, the reference to ‘‘all the 
frosts of the world’’ on Kneph’s mouth, and Isis’ characteriza- 
tion of him as ‘‘the god of voleanoes and the king of winters’’ 
(symbols of sterile heat and sterile cold) are powerful and ironic 
in this dramatic relation between Life and Death, seen here in terms 
of nascent and dying religions. The eagle that has already passed 
is a rich symbol for religious syncretism,* and it may be seen also 
as a symbol of keen-eyed vision, which (for the present interpre- 
tation) is a basic element in the poem. The new spirit that calls 
is, in Jeanine Moulin’s words, ‘‘la naissance d’une religion nouvelle 
en la personne d’Horus.’” Isis, pregnant with the god-to-be, Osiris’ 


4 Horus, in the form of a hawk or with a hawk’s head, was a sun-god among 
the Egyptians—in one form, Harmakhis (‘Hor of the Horizon’), the sun-god 
of Heliopolis. In Semitic mythology, the eagle became the bird of the rising 
sun, and in Christian art replaced the Egyptian phoenix, which was associated 
with Heliopolis, as a symbol of resurrection. All of these mythical incarna- 
tions are pertinent to the rich and mysterious context of Gérard’s poem. 

5 The eagle is traditionally known for its keen sight. It is supposedly able 
to look unblinking upon the sun. Among the Greeks and Romans, the flying 
eagle, the bird of Zeus, was an omen, an instrument of prophecy. As a pre- 
figuration of the seer’s insight it became in Christian times a symbol of John 
the Evangelist (Iohannis aquila). 

6 Les chiméres, p. 36. 
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child, takes on the attributes of the fecund Earth-Mother, Cybele, 
while mention of the god Hermes seems, through Hermes Tris- 
megistus, to provide a strong link with the traditions of alchemy 
and to imply the identity of the religious and the alchemical uni- 
verse. In the last stanza of the sestet the goddess who had fled on 
her golden conch-shell is Isis or—in the shifting syncretism of 
Gérard’s poem—Aphrodite (Venus). The concluding line on the 
rainbow (seen in Greek terms as ‘‘l’écharpe d’Iris’’) suggests also 
God’s bow in the sky in the Old Testament, and projects the 
syncretism to the Christian promise of appeasement of God’s wrath 
and appearance of the Christ.’ 

Behind the reincarnations suggested in the poem is an essential 
and transcendent meaning.*® The great Life-Principle in the uni- 
verse, actuated by an inner vision (seen in the eagle), flees from 
all contact with death, moving, forever renewed, in successive 
metamorphoses—Isis, Venus, the Virgin (as in Awrélia)*—for its 
mystical preservation. It would seem highly remarkable that refer- 
ence to this vision could be woven again by mere chance into the 
literal pattern of the printed poem. May we consider it a reiteration 
by Gérard himself that the initial and final letters in the separate 
verses of the first quatrain form in turn what would seem to be 
a key to the whole poem? 


Le dieu Kneph en tremblant ébranlait 1’univerS: 
Isis, la mére, alors se leva sur sa couche 
Fit un geste de haine & son époux farouch# 
Et l’ardeur d’autrefois brilla dans ses yeux vertS. 


The University of North Carolina ALFRED G. ENGSTROM 


7 The rainbow, as a symbol prophetic of the Christ, can here be linked quite 
vividly with the eagle in alchemical interpretation. Le Breton sees the latter 
as signifying for alchemy the volatilization of matter, and interprets ‘‘1’enfant 
bien-aimé,’’ the sun-god Horus, as gold (Jeanine Moulin, Les chiméres, pp. 
35-36). For the alchemists, gold was linked with the sun, and the transmuta- 
tion of the baser metals into gold was attended by the transmutation of man 
himself, a process in which the alchemist sought spiritual union with the divine. 
As a symbol of this final stage of achievement, the likeness of Christ [here 
prefigured by the rainbow] appeared within the retort. (See Kurt Seligmann, 
The Mirror of Magic [New York: Pantheon Books, 1948], pp. 129-30.) 

8 See Gérard’s own statement in Isis (Oeuvres 2- Gérard de Nerval, texte 
établi par Albert Béguin et Jean Richer [Paris: Libliothéque de la Pléiade, 
1952], p. 323): ‘‘. .. le Rédempteur promis & la terre, et que pressentaient 
depuis longtemps les poétes et les oracles, est-ce 1’enfant Horus allaité par la 
mére divine, et qui sera le Verbe (logos) des ages futurs? —Est-ce 1’Iacchus- 
Iésus des mystéres d’Eleusis. . . . ou plutét n’est-il pas vrai qu’il faut réunir 
tous ces modes divers d’une méme idée, et que ce fut toujours une admirable 
pensée théogonique de présenter & 1’adoration des hommes une Mére céleste 
dont ]’enfant est l’espoir du monde?’’ 

* Gérard de Nerval, Awrélia, Seconde Partie, vi. 
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THE UNITY OF THE REVESBY SWORD PLAY 


If picking up the severed head of one’s enemy is a token of 
victory, picking up one’s own severed head would seem to be a 
token of self-mastery and personal inviolability. Gawain’s Green 
Knight had that serene quality—a quality Gawain himself sought 
—and legend attributes it to several saints. But such heroic indi- 
vidualism is too difficult for most of us; if no supernatural inter- 
vention saves our necks, we want the life-force in the form of a 
doctor-god to come and raise us from the dead. Old Dr. Ball 
in the Oxfordshire Saint George Play, who must resort to pills, 
is a very degenerate Apollo indeed,’ and so are most of his col- 
leagues ;? but the Noble Doctor of the Leicestershire Saint George 
Play cures his patients not by ‘‘the practice of physic’’ but by ‘‘the 
word of command:’’ by will and intelligence, which in him, as in 
God, are mystically one. ‘‘My wisdom,’’ he says, ‘‘lies in my 
wig.’’® That is the essential difference between him and his pa- 
tients. In many of these plays the principal character is a fool; 
in Leicesterhire Saint George himself, before being mortally 
wounded, is ealled a fool. Such characters evidently are related 
to the earnival fools of the continent,* those mindless, will-less 
innocents, ‘‘naturals,’’ children of nature, passive manifestations 
of the rhythm of life and death. Their only function is to live 
and die. We sympathize with them; we stand in awe of the 
doctor, comic though he be, whose power is beyond nature. The 
mummers took ridiculous liberties with the costumes of the other 
characters, but not with the doctor’s ‘‘darker habiliments.’” 
Both the fool and the doctor are aspects of ourselves; the fool, 
morally relaxed and abandoned, we fondly disapprove of; the 
doctor, though we respect him highly, makes us uncomfortable 


1 Joseph Quincy Adams, ed., Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Boston, 1924), 
p. 354. 

2 Cf., e.g., C. R. Baskerville, ‘‘ Mummers’ Wooing Plays in England,’’ Modern 
Philology, XX1, (1993-24), 244, 249; Thomas Hardy, The Return of the Native 
(New York, The Modern Library ed.), p. 149. 

3 Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 356. 

4E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903), 
I, 192. A succinct summary of the ‘‘fool of nature’’ theme in early Celtic 
literature is given by Beaumont S. Bruestle, The ‘‘Fool of Nature’’ in the 
English Drama of Our Day (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1932), pp. 13-27. In all the legends Bruestle recounts, death and resurrection 
are presented as exile and return. 

5 Hardy, The Return of the Native, p. 149. 
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because he will not let us lie down. The popular fear of the 
intellectual goes very deep. It is fear of the unknown authority, 
god or devil or both, who makes us say ‘‘No’’ to our natural 
laziness and conformism. The doctor’s habiliments were not dark 
for nothing. The original sin was restlessness, the desire to 
know, a reaching toward individuality and the ability to make 
personal choices.° Adam and Eve were nonconformists who re- 
pented; we find it hard to live up to their sin, and all too easy 
to share their repentance. We call their desire for knowledge 
folly. When the fool represents Adam, he too wears dark habili- 
ments.? We yearn for the bland, low-hanging fruits of Paradise 
as for the lentils of Edom and the fleshpots of Egypt. The fool, 
qua fool, always wins the lady in the end: 
I have more wisdom than you all 
& by your wisdom you may fall.8 

In the Revesby Sword Play, however, the fool is a doughty indi- 
vidualist who rises from his purple gore without assistance, as 
if he were himself the Lord of life—and so he is. His repeated 
resurrections make a play so far out of the ordinary that some 
editors hardly consider it a play at all. They seem to regard it 
rather as a series of débats, dances and knockabouts thrown loosely 
together with no unifying idea. Chambers finds the sequence of 
incidents ‘‘somewhat incoherent,’’ and asserts that the con- 
eluding series of courtship dances, comprising about half the 
play, were an afterthought, ‘‘obviously written to ‘work in’ the 
woman grotesque,’’ Cicely ;* and Adams says, ‘‘The plow boys, 
in their enthusiasm, have combined several plays into one long 
performance.’’?° 

But Hardy tells us that the mummers played with a sad lack 
of enthusiasm,” and the fact that such plays have generally 
ceased to be performed would seem to bear him out. This, as 
well as the inherent probabilities of the case, should lead us to 


6 Cf. Paradise Lost, tv, 514-526. 

7 Chambers, 1, 197, nn. 2 and 3; 198. 

8 Baskerville, p. 254. 

® Chambers, 1, 208. Cf. also Chambers, The English Folk Play (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1933), pp. 120-123, in which the play seems to be interpreted 
as a pot-pourrt. 

10 Adams, Clicf Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 357. 

11 Hardy, The Return of the Natwe, pp. 147-148. 
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believe rather that the Revesby Sword Play was an almost unique 
survivor of that declining enthusiasm which, as the significance of 
the Fool’s repeated resurrections was forgotten, caused most such 
plays to break up into fragments.’* The players simply stopped 
doing things that no longer made sense. Even scholars find it 
hard to make sense of the mumming at Revesby. Chambers is 
aware of the ritual origins of such plays but not of their psycho- 
logical implications; even Baskerville finds only ‘‘confusion’’ in 
the fact that the old man who leads the game and the young man 
who replaces him are both called the ‘‘Fool.’”* The only scholar 
who seems to perceive the meaning of the Fool’s tenacious live- 
liness is A. P. Rossiter, who reports having seen a performance 
of ‘‘the old Mummers’ Play of St. George and the Turkish 
Knight’’ and expresses no surpise that both combatants were 
slain more times than he can remember.’* This was evidently a 
more extended version than Hardy’s; its survival, like that of 
the Revesby Sword Play, indicates that the decay of the folk 
drama proceeded very unevenly. 

Doubtless one cause of the players’ lack of enthusiasm was the 
fact that they didn’t know what they were doing; but in the 
light of Frazer and Freud it seems fairly clear. The Revesby 
Sword Play is an unconscious representation of myths whose 
sources lie in the subconscious. The swords with which the old 
Fool is slain by his sons are first locked together to form a 
mirror. In folk belief the mirror is widely regarded as an instrument 
of death,’> and here it is quickly transformed into a ring of 
swords around the Fool’s neck. But while still a mirror it serves 
to identify the Fool with his eldest son, Pickle Herring, and to 
foreshadow the evolution of their relationship to each other. The 
Fool’s life-begetting power is not yet dead, nor the son’s yet 
matured; in the incipient rivalry between them the father is 
still victorious but recognizes that he must soon be defeated; he 
claims to be younger than the son; the son denies the claim, the 
father half admits that the son is right, and in a moment of 


12 Baskerville has noted the fragmentation of such plays. Cf. ‘‘ Mummers’ 
Wooing Plays in England,’’ pp. 225-226. 

13 Jbid., p. 227, n. 1. 

14A. P. Rossiter, English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans 
(London, 1950), p. 22. 

15 James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1913-1915), m1, 92-96; ef. 
Rossiter, p. 20. 
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prophetic vision sees their essential identity. Behind the silliness 
lies a great mystery: 

Fool: Let me see what I can see in this fine large looking-glass. Here’s a 
hole through it. [Looking through at Pickle Herring.] I see, I see, and I see. 

P.H.: You see, and you see? And what do you see? 

Fool: Marry, e’en a fool, just like the[e]! 

P.H.: It is only your own face in the glass. 

Fool: Why, a fool may be mistain sometimes, Pickle Herring.1¢ 

This last line seems to have a double meaning: the lusty old 
man, pretending to accept his son’s view, slily asserts that the 
son is mistaken. There is no ill will between them; their rela- 
tionship has the impersonal, selfless fatality of nature. Pickle 
Herring calls the sons’ decision to kill the father bad news, 
but the father calls it good news: with the superior wisdom of 
the fool of nature he perceives that death is the gateway to im- 
mortality. As with Socrates and Jesus, his burial will be a for- 
mality without substance and death will have no more dominion 
over him: for he will be buried in Mrs. Mirfin’s ale-cellar, a non- 
existent place, and will thus continue to drink the juice of life.?” 
His sons kill him three times, but he rises from his purple gore 
and sings, 

No, no, my children! By chance you are all mistaen! 
For here I find myself, I am not slain; 


But I will rise, your sport then to advance, 
And with you all, brave boys, I’ll have a dance.18 


He dances to such good effect that he wins the hand of Cicely, 
overcoming all his sons in the wooing. The argument as to who 
is younger is resolved in favor of the father by Cicely, who prefers 
his sexual vigor to Pickle Herring’s wealth: 
For youthfull years and frozen age 
Cannot in any wise agree. 
* * a * = 


For I love a lad that will make me laugh 
In a.secret place, to pleasure me. 


The ‘‘lad’’ is the father. Pickle Herring querulously asks him 
the secret of his success, and in the ensuing dialogue father and 
son are transmogrified each into the other: 


16 Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 359. 
17 Ibid., pp. 359-360. 
18 Ibid., p. 361. 
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P.H.: Rafe, what has thou to pleasure her? 

Fool: Why a great deal more, boy, than there’s in thee. 
P.H.: Nay then, old rogue, I thee defye. 

Cicely: I pray, dear friends, fail not out for me. 


P.H.: Once I could skip, leap, dance, and sing; 
Why will you not give place to me? 
Fool: Nay, then, old rogue, I thee defye; 
For thy nose stands like a Maypole tree.19 

On the face of it this is nonsense. The meaning of the ritual 
having been forgotten, the players seem to be floundering in 
empty words. Nevertheless, the subconscious intention of the 
play remains. We have here a dramatization of what Freud calls 
the sexual intimidation of the son by the father,?° and that curious 
linguistic union of psychological opposites which has been noted 
by Freud and others.”* In the first place, it is clear that the son 
is now the father and the father the son. Both Cicely and the 
Fool call Pickle Herring ‘‘old father,’’ Cicely with the conven- 
tional respect that is due to age, the Fool with the disrespect of 
nature.?? In the second place, the Maypole is very equivocal. 
The word ‘‘nose’’ was a slang term for the male organ,”* and 
the father might have said ‘‘my”’ at least as appropriately as 
“‘thy.’’ But the original significance of the Maypole had long 
been forgotten, and those who danced around it doubtless con- 
sidered it not a phallus but a dead timber. It was a symbol 
without content ; nevertheless, in the depths of the subconscious, it 
was a phallus too. Like the club of Father Christmas or Beelzebub, 
it was a symbol both of life** and of death.” 

We have here something much more than a patchwork enter- 
tainment of empty-headed plowboys, though it was that too. We 
have a striking, though unconscious, expression of the racial 


19 Ibid., p. 364. 

20‘*The Transformations of Puberty,’’ The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, A. A. Brill trans. (New York, The Modern Library, 1938), p. 619; 
cf. Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1949), pp. 90-94. 

21Cf. Freud, ‘‘The Antithetical Sense of Primal Words,’’ Collected Papers 
(London, Hogarth Press, 1925), tv, 184-191; William Galt, ‘‘Our Mother 
Tongue: Etymological Implications of the Social Neurosis,’’ The Psycho- 
analytic Review, xxx, (July 1943), 241-262. 

22 Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 364. 

23 Cf. ‘‘nose’’ in Eric Partridge, Shakespeare’s Bawdy (New York, 1948). 
In Pinocchio, the nose of the fool of nature grows longer every time he threatens 
the stability of society by lying. 

24 Rossiter, pp. 22-23. 

25 Baskerville, p. 227, n. 3. 
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dream, the universal myth, in which the sexual maturation of 
the son is regarded as the return of the dead father. When the 
son matures he is no longer the son but the father: the son has 
died, the father is reborn. The god is slain, as Frazer says, only 
to revive his youth and vigor. In the death of God the Son, 
God the Father is vindicated. Maturation is both death and im- 
mortality. Exeept the seed die, it cannot bring forth fruit. 


The Pennsylvania State University J. MircHett Morse 


SAMSON AGONISTES 1096: A RE-EXAMINATION 


In Modern Language Notes, xxtx (1914), 161-2 Professor Allan 
Gilbert analyzed the difference in the readings of Samson Agonistes 
1096, part of the Harapha episode, as printed in the editions by 
Canon Beeching (‘‘Edited after the Original Texts,’’ Oxford, 
1900) and by A. W. Verity (Cambridge, 1912). In the reading of 
the Beeching edition, Harapha taunts Samson: 

O that fortune 

Had brought me to the field where thou art fam’d 

To have wrought such wonders with an Asses Jaw; 

I should have fore’d thee soon with other arms, 

Or left thy carkass where the Ass lay thrown. (1093-7) 
Most of the early twentieth-century editions agreed with Beeching’s 
reading. However, Verity, basing his text on the first and second 
editions, gave the reading wish other arms, and asserted that the 
reading with was without authority.’ Although conceding that 
wish was the reading in the second edition, Gilbert’s article sup- 
ported the position of Beeching with the following arguments: 

1) Milton nowhere else in his poetry used force followed by an 
object and an unmarked infinitive; nor did he employ that con- 
struction after any of the other verbs which Franz indicates took 
that construction in Shakespeare’s usage but no longer take it in 
the twentieth century.? On the other hand, Milton elsewhere does 
use force in the familiar construction followed by a noun or 
pronoun plus marked infinitive, and also in the seventeenth- 


i Samson Agonistes, ed. Verity (Cambridge, 1925; Ist ed., 1892), p. 112: 
““forced ... wish. ic. I should have forced thee to wish for. Instead of 
wish, some editors print with, explaining, ‘I would have forced, i.e., over- 
powered thee with.’ The change (due, perhaps, originally to with in 1. 1095) 
bas no authenticity and spoils the point of the line.’’ 

2 Wilhelm Franz, Die Sprache Shakespeares in Vers und Prosa: Shakespeare- 
Grammatik in 4. Auflage, sec. 650 (Halle, 1939). 
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eentury construction with a noun or pronoun object and the 
sense of ‘‘harass, overcome, imprison.”’ 

2) Wish does not make as good sense as with. 

3) The repetition of with’? is in keeping with Milton’s habits 
of composition, and, if we are to believe Beeching’s statement, it 
is supported by ‘‘the authority of the only edition of Samson 
Agonistes printed during the lifetime of its author.’’ 

The appearance of the Columbia Milton (New York, 1931-8; 
Samson Agonistes is in Vol. I, pt. 2) and of Fletcher’s facsimile 
edition (Urbana, 1948; 8S. A. is in Vol. IV) provides new textual 
evidence. Other recent studies have caused a reappraisal of the 
position of Samson Agonistes among Milton’s poems, chiefly in 
the direction of adjudging it a relatively early and imperfect 
work.‘ We are thus justified in re-examining Gilbert’s arguments. 

The decision as to which reading makes better sense appears 
to be a matter of personal preference. T. O. Mabbott, for instance, 
feels that on the basis of sense one must choose wish.” My own 
feeling is that the passage is awkward whether wish or with is 
aecepted, and that this awkwardness may be taken as corrobora- 
tive evidence that Milton wrote it rather early but never got 
around to revising it. 

The argument that the construction of force plus object plus 
unmarked infinitive is un-Miltonic loses some of its strength when 
one examines other seventeenth-century evidence. The construc- 
tion is attested for 1673 from the Journal of R. Haddock, printed 
in the Camden Miscellany (1881; p.25): ‘‘The wind. . . foret 
us strick our yard.’’ The collections of the Early Modern English 


. 


8 Gilbert does suggest the possibility of a mechanical repetition of with 
from line 1095. 


4 Gilbert, ‘‘Is Samson Agonistes Unfinished?’’ PQ, xxvii (1949), 98-106; 
W. R. Parker, ‘‘The Date of Samson Agonistes,’’ PQ, xxv (1949), 145-66. 


5 Reading wish in the sense of ‘ask’—as Johnson’s Dictionary did for a 
citation from Clarendon—and believing or in 1097 and mortal dwel in 1102 
the key words (one might add glory in 1098), Mabbott concludes, ‘* The im- 
plications are that Harapha would have gladly faced Samson well-armed, and 
granting weapons to him might involve going to get them to some place afar 
from the carcass of the ass. If Harapha means he could have beaten Samson 
with his own arms—spear, sword, etc.—he would say ‘ And left thy carcass.’ ’’ 
From a letter to the author from Prof. T. O. Mabbott, Hunter College, July 
13, 1951. Mabbott suspects that Beeching, and perhaps the Columbia editors 
as well, may have chosen with out of conscious or unconscious respect for 
Masson, whose edition has with. 
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Dictionary*® contain four other examples of the construction for 
1640 or later: 
But a strange Ghost appear’d, and fore’d him stay. 


Richard Brathwait, Art Asleepe Husband? A Bowlster Lecture (London, 
1640), p. 93. 


. - » God would have chang’d his doom, 
Not fore’d him wander, but confin’d him home. 
J. C., Poems (London, 1651), p. 75. 


The setting sun 
Oft peep’d abroad, as oft did blush to see 
Neptune fore’t wear his sanguine livery. 
G. Harrison, Elegie on the Death of R. Blake (1651), in A Century of 
Broadside Elegies, ed. J. W. Draper (London, 1928), p. 75. 


Thou art a very Villain Clearcus, thus to betray a poor Wench, that loves thee; 
and to force me accept a Favour, I abhor to think on. 
W. Killigrew, Pandora (1674) Act I, p. 3. 

The construction is thus attested during the period when Milton 
was writing, and later than the publication date of Samson Agon- 
istes. Its occurrence is thus possible in the light of seventeenth- 
century usage, even though it does not occur elsewhere in Milton’s 
verse. 

Most important, however, is the textual evidence. Here the dis- 
agreement between Beeching and Verity is reflected by that be- 
tween the Columbia Milton and Fletcher’s facsimile: the Columbia 
edition gives only with, without any textual note for wish; Fletcher 
gives only wish. The Columbia editors do not indicate the copies 
they consulted in establishing their text; Fletcher lists the copies 
he has used. Thus one should examine the copies Fletcher used 
and then look at other copies of the first and second editions to 
see if there is evidence for a contrary reading. 

The University of Illinois Milton collection, from which Fletcher 
established his text, contains 23 copies of the first edition of 
Samson Agonistes and microfilms of 33 other copies. All of these 
have wish.’ What is more, wish is attested by all editions printed 


6 The University of Michigan permitted me to examine the collections of 
the Early Modern English Dictionary, on which work has been suspended. 


7 On a few of the microfilms, mostly of copies held in England, the long s 
of wish is dim, and might be mistaken for ¢ on a hasty reading. However, 
without directly examining the copies, one cannot say whether the dimness is 
in the copies themselves or resulted from the photographic process. 

Fletcher lists several copies which the Columbia editors might have con- 
sulted: two in the New York Public Library, one in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, six at Harvard, four at Princeton, two at Yale, one at Vassar, and 
one at Wellesley. 
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in the seventeenth century. It is not till the two-volume edition of 
the Poetical Works, ‘‘ printed for Jacob Tonson’”’ in 1720, that one 
finds with, which is usual from then on. 

What of the possibility that with may be due to a correction 
which Milton himself had authorized in a copy of the first edition? 
The possibility is infinitesimal since with has nowhere turned up 
in the Illinois collection, which contains 8 copies of the edition 
of 1680, 12 of 1688, 5 of 1695, 2 of 1705, 1 of 1707, and 6 of 1713. 
The Milton collections of Chicago, Cornell, Michigan, Texas, the 
New York Public Library, and the Newberry Library tell the 
same story: wish is in all copies printed before 1720. It may be 
that Beeching did use a copy of the first edition containing a con- 
temporary correction from wish to with, and that the same copy 
was used by the anonymous editor of the 1720 edition; but until 
such a copy is discovered, the textual evidence on this passage 
supports Verity and Fletcher, and the burden of discovering such 
a copy is on those who support with as the correct reading.® It 
would have been very easy for a typesetter to repeat with from 
line 1095, especially if the copy from which he was setting the 1720 
edition contained a dimly printed or faded long s in wish. 

We may thus revise Gilbert’s conclusion. The arguments from 
the sense and the grammatical structure of the passage are not 
conclusive enough to justify with in the face of the textual evi- 
dence for wish. Not with but wish is the reading supported by 
‘the authority of the only edition of Samson Agonistes printed 
during the lifetime of the author’’—and by every other edition 
printed within forty years of his death. 


Linguistic Atlas of the U.S. and Canada RavEN TI. McDavip, JR. 
Western Reserve University 





Miss Isabelle Grant, Rare Book Librarian of the University of Illinois, put 
the Milton collection at my disposal, and let me know the number of copies 
of particular editions. John Kepke and Sumner Ives, respectively, investi- 
gated the collections of the New York Public Library and the University of 
Texas. Several other colleagues investigated the libraries of their institutions 
but found no copies of S. A. printed before 1720. 


8 Statistical analysis indicates that we have a ‘‘standard error of zero’’— 
that further investigations will probably show wish in every copy printed be- 
fore 1720. See David W. Reed, ‘‘A Statistical Approach to Quantitative 
Linguistic Analysis,’’ Word, v (1949), 235-47. 
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MILTON’S SAMSON AND SOPHOCLES’ HERACLES 


It has always been recognized that Milton probably thought 
of Heracles in connection with his Samson, and the case for 
holding that he did so has been strengthened by F. M. Krouse’s 
account of the way in which the two heroes were traditionally 
associated and even identified.1 Some attention has been paid 
to Sophocles’ Trachiniae—J. H. Hanford, for instance, men- 
tions it as ‘‘the specific Heracles drama which enters into com- 
parison with Milton’s’’? — but there is something to be added 
to existing accounts on Milton’s adaptation of one particular 
Sophoclean motif. 

Here I take as a text a passing remark of W. R. Parker. 
Having remarked that ‘‘It had occurred to no one—not even 
to Samson—that the hero would complete his destiny in death,’’ 
he quotes in a footnote from T. B. L. Webster’s Introduction to 
Sophocles, p. 22: ‘‘Trachiniae, Tyrannus, Electra, Philoctetes and 
Coloneus all begin with the announcement of an oracle and end 
with its fulfilment — oracles come true, though not always in 
the expected sense,’’ and adds ‘‘Have we not here another of 
Milton’s ‘debts’ to Sophocles?’’* If we look at the two plays, 
Parker’s question can, I think, be answered in the affirmative. 

The most relevant lines are: 

If there be aught of presage in the mind, 

This day will be remarkable in my life 

By some great act, or of my days the last (ll. 1387-9). 
One or the other, but not, it is implied, both. Here the single, un- 
clear impulse, which may have, Samson thinks, either of two 
meanings, but in fact has both, corresponds to a complex of oracles 
in the Trachiniae. The alternative possibilities remind us of the 
‘‘tablet’’ which Heracles left with Deianeira, containing oracles 
to the effect ‘‘that either he shall meet his death, or, having 
achieved this task, shall have rest thenceforth, for all his days 
to come’’ (Trach. ll. 79-81, tr. Jebb). When Heracles himself 
refers to the oracles at the end of the play, he does not mention 
the first alternative, presumably because it has already been 


1 Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition (Princeton, 1949), pp. 44-5, 
78-9. 

2 Milton Handbook, ed. 4 (New York, 1946), p. 283. 

3 Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes (Baltimore, 1937), 
p. 223 and n., 57. 
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falsified at an earlier stage. It is the ambiguity of the second 
alternative that he dwells on: the oracles ‘‘said that, at the time 
which liveth and now is, my release from the toils laid upon me 
should be accomplished. And I looked for prosperous days; but 
the meaning, it seems, was only that I should die; for toil comes 
no more to the dead”’ (ll. 1169-1173). Milton has taken the idea 
of alternative destinies, and given it the same sort of irony 
as attaches to the prophecy of ‘‘release from toils’’ in Heracles’ 
speech, by making them not really alternative but complementary. 
In the process he has transposed the riddling oracle into Christian 
(or Hebraic) terms by means of the notion of divine inscruta- 
bility. Not that this notion is absent from Sophocles—he ends 
his play by talking of ‘‘sorrows manifold and strange: and in 
all this there is nought but Zeus’’—but it is on a different plane 
from the oracles, which are ambiguous rather than, in Milton’s 
word (1. 1746), ‘‘unsearchable.’’ . 


University of Durham J. C. MAXWELL 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 





TWO HOUSES OF PRIDE: SPENSER’S AND HAWTHORNE’S 


The crumbling mansion that serves as theatre of action in 
Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables has provided continued 
speculation for scholars and antiquarians.t A solid foundation 
has been placed under it in spite of Hawthorne’s avowal in the 
preface that he has in his ‘‘faney pictures’’ utilized in the build- 
ing of the house ‘‘materials long in use for constructing castles 
in the air’’ and that the book has a ‘‘great deal more to do 
with the clouds overhead than with any portion of the actual soil 
of the county of Essex.’” 

In a sentence in the first chapter of the novel, Hawthorne is 
so successful in creating belief in his milieu (that initial task of 
4 Randall Stewart, The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
Haven, 1932), Introduction p. lxxvl ff. Stewart summarizes notebook entries 
that mention among others, Gardiner’s Folly and General Knox’s estate in 
Maine visited in 1837; Sir William Pepperell is the subject of a note in 1842 
on the decay of a great family. Stewart says, ‘‘Passages in the notebooks 
dealing with the decay of families that were once flourishing recur with the 
repetition of an obsession.’’ 

Extensive treatment of the General Knox estate as the original is given in 
Thomas Morton Griffths, Maine Sources in The House of the Seven Gables 
(Portland, 1945). 


2 Hawthorne’s Works, The House of the Seven Gables, Wayside edition 
(Boston, 1884), v, Preface, 15-16. Hereafter referred to as Works. 
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the successful novelist) that Salem was able to supply three orig- 
inals of the house, with the Ingersoll family finally winning out 
in their claim.* ‘‘familiar as it stands in the writer’s recollec- 
tion,—for it has been an object of curiosity with him from boy- 
hood, . . . the scene of events more full of human interest, perhaps, 
than those of a gray feudal castle. . . .’** So the sentence begins 
its innocent claim for the actual existence of the house. But it is 
with the last stated clue that this study is concerned—the gray 
feudal castle, Spenser’s House of Pride in The Faerie Queene, a 
source of exact physical details for the Pyncheon house.® 

There are no less than six items from the following stanza of 
The Faerie Queene repeated in Hawthorne’s description : 


A stately Pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong, nor thick, 
And golden foile all over them displaid, 
That purest skye with brightness they dismaid: 
High lifted up were many loftie towres, 
And goodly galleries, farre over laid, 
Full of faire windowes, and delightful bowres, 
And on the top a Diall told the timely howres.¢ [italics mine] 


The Pyncheon house too is a house of pride. 


There it rose, a little withdrawn from the line of the street, but in pride, 
not modesty. Its whole visible exterior was ornamental with quaint figures, 
conceived in the grotesqueness of a Gothic fancy, and drawn or stamped in the 
glittering plaster, composed of lime, pebbles, and bits of glass, with which the 
woodwork of the walls was overspread. On every side the seven gables pointed 
sharply towards the sky, and presented the aspect of a whole sisterhood of 
edifices, breathing through the spiracles of one great chimney. The many 
lattices, with their small diamond-shaped panes, admitted the sunlight into 
hall and chamber, while, nevertheless, the second story, projecting far over the 


base, . . . threw a shadowy and thoughtful gloom into the lower rooms... . 
On the triangular portion of the gable that fronted next the street, was a 
dial, put up that very morning. . . .7 [italics mine] 


~ 8 Ibéd., p. 10. Introductory note by the editor, George Parsons Lathrop. 
Suspension of disbelief is complete in Lowell, who, in a congratulatory letter 
written to Hawthorne on the novel’s publication, claims the setting as the 
Curwin House in Salem where an ancestor of his married to a Hathorne had 
lived. See also Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 
1885), 1, 392. 

* Ibid., v, 23. 

‘Scholarly studies have demonstrated Hawthorne’s debt to Spenser as a 
moral allegorist in conception and portrayal of character, in use of symbolical 
objects, and in contrivance of situation. See Randall Stewart, ‘‘ Hawthorne 
and The Faerie Queene,’’ PQ, x11 (1933), 196-206. Also H. Arlin Turner, 
‘*Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings,’’ PMLA, Li (1936), 543-562. 

6 The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and E. De Selin- 
court (Oxford, 1947), p. 19 (Book I, Canto iv, 4). 

7 Works, v, 24-25. 
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In Hawthorne we have ‘‘glittering plaster’’ in the place of 
‘*golden foile’’; ‘‘seven gables’’ and a great chimney take the 
place of ‘‘loftie towers’’; and ‘‘many lattices’’ rather than ‘“‘full 
of faire windows’’; ‘‘bowre’’ becomes ‘‘chamber’’; ‘‘goodly gal- 
leries, farre overlaid’’ is in the Pyncheon mansion, ‘‘the second 
story, projecting far over the base.’’ But the most striking like- 
ness of all is the sun dial, certainly an oddity on the walls of an 
American colonial house. 

One more point of resemblance is notable. When the Red Crosse 
Knight and the dwarf are riding away, they see the foul dungeons 
of the magnificent palace where the hidden sins committed in 
the name of pride are portrayed as corpses underneath the walls. 


Scarse could he footing find in that fowle way, 
For many corses, like a great Lay-stall 
Of murdred men which therein strowed lay, 
Without remorse, or decent funerall: 
Which all through that great Princesse pride did fall 
And came to shamefull end. And them beside 
Forth ryding underneath the castell wall, 
A donghill of dead carkases he spide, 

The dreadfuil spectacle of that sad house of Pride. 


Hawthorne, writing on the sins committed by men of affairs 
such as Judge Pyncheon, says 


. an individual of his class builds up, as it were, a tall and stately edifice, 
which in the view of the people, and ultimately in his own view, is no other 
than the man’s character, or the man himself. Behold, therefore, a palace! 
Its splendid halls, and suites. ... Ah! but in some low and obscure nook,— 
some narrow closet on the ground floor, shut, locked and bolted, and the key 
flung away,—or beneath the marble pavement, in a stagnant water-puddle, 
with the richest pattern of mosiac-work above,—may lie a corpse, half de- 
cayed, and still decaying, and diffusing its death scent all through the palace.® 


This is no real palace, no real corpse but a symbolic portrayal 
of the miserable soul of Judge Pyncheon. There rests, however, 
an actual corpse in the mansion before the story has ended. Haw- 


thorne renders the activities of the street on the morning after 
the Judge’s death. 


Had any observer of these proceedings been aware of the fearful secret hidden 
within the house, it would have affected him with a singular shape and modi- 
fication of horror, to see the current of human life making this small eddy 
hereabouts,—whirling sticks, straws, and all such trifles, round and round, 
right over the black depths where a dead corpse lay unseen!10 


8 The Poetical Works, p. 29 (Book I, Canto v, 53). 
® Works, V, 273-274, passim. 
10 Tbid., v, 344. 
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In his picture of the Pyncheon mansion, Hawthorne was drawing 
upon a mass of realistic notebook jottings, family traditions, and 
familiar Salem background; nevertheless Spenser provided exact 
imaginative details, and what is more important, a pattern of 
meaning for the use of that rich agglomerate from which he 
fused The House of the Seven Gables. 


Indiana University HAZEL THORNBURG EMRY 


DR. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY AND WARBURTON’S SHAKESPEARE 


The method Dr. Johnson pursued in the compilation of his 
Dictionary is well known, and some of the books marked up for 
this purpose are extant. One of these is Warburton’s edition of 
Shakespeare (8 vols., 1747), now owned by the library of the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth and described in 
an article by Miss A. Cuming.’ The library authorities have kindly 
permitted me to have microfilm made of the eight volumes, and 
I should like to call attention to some further facts of interest 
concerning the use Johnson made of the volumes for his Dic- 
tionary. 

In addition to underlining words in Shakespeare’s text for 
inclusion in the Dictionary Johnson also underlined, although 
much less frequently, words in Warburton’s notes. Most often 
these underlined words in the notes are part of a quotation ad- 
duced by Warburton, indication that Johnson’s quotations in 
the Dictionary may not always have been the product of first- 
and knowledge of the writer or work quoted. Although Johnson 
knew at first hand all the authors, Beaumont and Fletcher ex- 
cepted,? quoted by Warburton in the notes in which we find 
words underlined, one cannot always be sure that he knew the 
particular work quoted. For example: Warburton (II, 197, n.4) 
quotes from Donne’s letters in exemplification of the use of 
‘‘manner,’’ and the same quotation with the same attribution 
occurs in Johnson’s Dictionary. I do not recall a reference to 
Donne’s letters in any other of Johnson’s works. Johnson under- 
lines ‘‘painted cloth’’ in a passage from Shakespeare’s Rape of 
Lucrece, in Theobald’s note quoted by Warburton (II, 341, n.1), 
and quotes the same passage under ‘‘To Paint v.a. (2).’’ There 

1‘*A Copy of Shakespeare’s Works Which Formerly Belonged to Dr. John- 
son’’, RES, 111, 208-12. 

2 Thraliana, ed., Katherine Balderston (Oxford, 1942), 1, 24. 
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is no evidence anywhere in Johnson’s work that he had ever 
read Shakespeare’s poem.’ 

The following is a list of all the other quotations containing 
words underlined in Warburton that also appear in the Dictionary: 


Warburton Authors Quoted Word 

II, 120, 5 Ben Johnson, Mask of Gypsies table 

II, 230, 9 Manwood, Of the Laws of the Forest chase, ete. 

II, 329, 8 Fairfax, ? sheen‘ 

II, 410, 3 Fairfax, ? mews 

II, 417, 9 Spenser, Fairy Queen contrive 

IV, 349, a Pope, Notes on Shakespeare editors, piece-meal 
V, 37, 7 Butler, Hudibras sand-bags 
VII,117,4 Fairfax, ? stall-worn 


It will be remembered that Johnson had to expunge much of 
what he had compiled for inclusion in the Dictionary,’ and it 
is interesting to note some of the passages containing words under- 
lined by Johnson that did not get into the Dictionary. In War- 
burton’s note (II, 293, 4) Skelton is quoted for the word ‘‘nought’’; 
Beaumont and Fletcher are quoted for ‘‘incision’’ (II, 334, 4) ; 
Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth is quoted for, among other words, 
‘‘frenchified,’’ ‘‘lye,’’ ‘‘oblique,’’ ‘‘semicirele,’’ and ‘‘direct’’ 
(II, 380, 8) ; and Pope is quoted for ‘‘editions’’ (IV, 349, 9). All 
these words are underlined by Johnson; none of the quotations 
is used to exemplify the underlined words. Presumably Johnson’s 
amanuenses copied all the underlined words and indicated quo- 
tations, and presumably Johnson had later to go through the 
work of his helpers expunging quotations to reduce the bulk of 
his volumes. It is probable that much of what was cut out repre- 
sented duplication, for Johnson quotes the same passage from 
The Queen of Corinth to exemplify ‘‘cirele’’ and ‘‘starch’’ and 
the same passage from Pope to exemplify ‘‘editors’’ and ‘‘piece- 
meal.’’ Why he chose to expunge the quotations from Skelton and 

3,W. B. C. Watkins, Johnson and English Poetry Before 1660 (Princeton, 
1936), p. 70, makes this same statement. 


4 Johnson found another instance of ‘‘sheen’’ in Fairfax and did not in- 
clude in the Dictionary either of the passages quoted by Warburton. I suppose 
the quotations from Fairfax are from his translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delwwered. 


5 See the Preface to the Dictionary. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher in support of ‘‘nought’’ and ‘‘incision’’ 
respectively is a mystery to me. 

There is one further bit of interesting information. It is com- 
monly known that Johnson often attributes quotations incorrectly 
in the Dictionary, and one may be tempted to accuse him of 
carelessness or faulty memory. Examination of the Warburton 
Shakespeare shows, however, that Johnson’s amanuenses were often 
the offenders. Warburton quotes ‘‘Manwood of the Laws of the 
Forest’’ in a note (II, 230, 9), and Johnson underlines the words 
‘*beasts,’’ ‘‘chase,’’ ‘‘buck,’’ ‘‘fawn,’’ ‘‘pricket,’’ ‘‘sorel,’’ ‘‘sore,”’ 
and ‘‘head.’’ The passage from Manwood appears in the Dictionary, 
wholly or in part, in exemplification of all the underlined words ex- 
cept ‘‘beasts’’ and ‘‘buck.’’ In every instance except one (under 
‘*pricket’’) the passage from Manwood is attributed to Shakespeare. 
(I should add that Manwood does not appear in any of Johnson’s 
other works.) What obviously happened was that the amanuensis who 
copied the words underlined on this page of Warburton’s second 
volume did not bother to remark that the words in question were 
part of a note by Warburton, who was quoting Manwood, and blithe- 
ly attributed the passage to Shakespeare. After all, the book he had 
in hand was an edition of Shakespeare! A similar error occurs under 
“*stallworn’’ in the Dictionary where a quotation is attributed 
to Shakespeare which actually comes from Fairfax. Warburton 
(VII, 117, 4) quoted the passage from Fairfax, Johnson under- 
lined the word in Fairfax’s quotation, and the amanuensis at- 
tributed the quotation to Shakespeare. None of the errors is 
corrected in the revised Dictionary (1773). 

University of Illinois ARTHUR SHERBO 
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